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ORRIN BASTEDO 


Baritone 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Caaneciea Hatt, New York 


Telephone, 2634 Colun bu 


TOWNSEND H 

BARITO 
INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Concert 
cialty. Musical Director Che 
N.Y. Author, “Art of Singi 


Musical Bureau, Carnegie Hall, 


Circle 


PIANIST 
Pupils prepared for 


SINGING 
and Church 


s 


NI 
ALL 


irch of the 


ng.” 
N.Y 


RAWLINS BAKER, 
AND TEACHER 
Teaching and Public 


*erformance, 


Studios i Carnegie Hall, 


Send for Circular. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF 
Aeolian Hall, 

Hryant 


Phone, 749% 


‘-LLOWS, 


Repertoire a 


Spe 


Atonement 


764 


j American Institute of Applied Music 
New York City 


SINGING, 


33 West 4and St. 


New York 


JOHANNA BROCKS-OETT EKING, 


COLORATURA 
Oravorio M 
Also VOCAL 
609 West tl 


Concerts 


Street 


isicales 


rEACHER 


F ive 


SOPRANO 
Langua 


ges 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CUL’ 


PAUL 


fo3 Carnegie Hall, 


JESSIE DAVIS, 


TURE, 


PIANIST. 


Concerts 
Studio 


Recitals 
zo! Pierce Bldg., Boston. 


Lessons 


New York 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITON 
Voice Culture Art 


Studio, Carnegie 


Mail Address I 


I 
of Singin 

Hall 
New R 


WILLIAM THORNER, 


VOCAL TEACHER AND 


Geudio, 2128 Broadway, 


& 


hell N 


COACH 


\ 


New York 





E. PRESSON MILI 


ER, 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
B26 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address personally % W. goth St 
Phone, 3552 River 


FLORENCE E, GAI 


SOLO PIANIST 





Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
ist W. zoth St Telephone, 533: Columbus 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mae. Anna E, Zinover, Director 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn 
Tel. 1274 Bryant 





and Mrs 
VOCAI 


Mr. 
INSTRI 
», Carnegie Hall 


and Home 
apply, 


Suite 


Residence, 
For 


particulars 


for Students 


CARN 


ICTION 
Phone, 


Hat 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


ia72 Circle 


Tt 


Clifferest 










SOPRANO 
1425 Broadway 
Residence, at%4 Bathgate Ave 





SING 


Phone, 306 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF 

Metropolitan Opera House 
Trem 


ING 


BRANCHES 


Address, Fellows 
Phone 


M. | 


phy. 
Musi 


The 


LAI 


iH 


PL/ 


147 


Gennes 


BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. 
Normal courses in Public and Private School 


Special coaching for church trials. 


New York 
Address Brooklyn School, 


V 


Rutland 


Conductor 


West 


m5 


LEC 
riith 


Concert BARITtone anv 
Street, 


East 


JACQUES L. 


804g 


School, 


ROSS DAVID, 


OCAL STI 


256 West 


TURE 
St 


REC 


57th 


» Carnegie Hall, 
48 Lefferts Place. 


IDIOS 


St., New York. 


TRA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

tel Majestic 1 St., at Central Park West, 
Col ! New York 


ATON BROUNOFF, 

Modern Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor Russian Choral Society, etc. 

Voice Culture and Coach for Opera and Concert 


ITALS. 


Phone 8564 Cathedra! 


New Yor« 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Te 
sad 


Gf nih | 





ACHER oF SINGING, 
New York. 


YMPHONY ORC 
SETTLEMENT 


HPFSETRA 
Musi 


Purory Mt 
rnegie Hall, 





ELIZABE’ 


HERBERT 
VIOLINIST 


435 W 


Phone 


I} 

SCH( 
Studio 

’Pho 


DITTLE 


INST 
rigth St 


Mornings 


R, 
RUCTION 


, New York 


ide 8200 





LR PA 
OF 
West 1 
Ri 


Ol 
257 


ne, Sio1 


TTERSON, 


SINGING. 


o4th Street 


verside, 





MK 


JANET 


Carnegie 


TEAC 


TEAC 
Hall, 


HER OF § 


22 Carnegie 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


INGING, 
Hall, 





HER OF 


Studios 1103 


FRANCIS STUART, 


SINGING 


4, New York City 





Studio 


62 
Telephone: 


East 


ART OF 


4879 M 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
SINGING. 


Thirty-fourth 


h Street, New York. 
urray Hill. 





MORITZ E. 
Ass't Organist, 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 


SCHWARZ, 


Trinity Church, New York. 


Address Trinity Church, New York. 





New 


gun at 
students, 


GALIN - Paris - CHEVE 
Sight SINGING—EAR TRAINING 


SCHOOL OF 


Wilbur A. Luyster, Director. 


New Location, 
Beginners and 
being formed (Day) 
any 


time, 


220 


Individ 


Positive results, 
Phones, 


Madison 
Advanced 


Avenue. 
Students’ classes 
ual work may be be- 
Ask former 
427 Murray Hill. 
5469 J. Bedford, 





Miss 





Wil 


l 


MMA 


receive 
Reside 


Gira 


THURSBY, 


SOPRAN( 
a limited nt 
ce, 34 Gran 


ercy 


) 
imber of pupils 


ercy Park 


New York City. | 


Musical Stenogra- 


Mrs, Henry Smock Miss Susan S 

Positive : * Expert 

Br eath Con- RE 6 Te ee te E, Comes. ‘ 
vi, Perfect — mee iction in a 

Pl ac and e VOCAL STUDIOS languages. 


57 W. g8th St. Tel. 2450 Plaza. 


The Coronet, 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF 


701 Carnegie Hall, City 


HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Stud 296 Manhattan Avenue 
Ne York City 





LEONORA SINDELL, 


SOPRANO 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals 
Regneas Studios i W. Soth Street, New York. 
lel. 3786 Schuyler, 
LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
t2it Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 


New York City. 





| 
THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circle 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


\RL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East igoth St 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated “5 “he Exponent. Carnegie Hall 


Studios 832-3 New York City. University of 
Vermont, 3urlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Baritone Tes acher of K comy tee Lectures and recitals 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tue a and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL F IQUE, Piano é 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic SOPRANO 





FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New York. 


ALICE 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
7o West 46th Street, New York. 


Hotel Richmond, 


eres sen nelaie sedan eee 





LOUIS CORNELL, 

PIANIST. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Loudon Charlton. 


Studio: 
Management: 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Special attention to tone production. 


Met. Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 
organ Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


1425 
Mail 


Broalway, 
address, 11 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
708 W. 56th St Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send 12¢ for Booklet, 


address Sec'y, 
My Vocal Method.” 


New York Instri uction Resumed October 2, 1916. 





MME, ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE., 

Authorized teacher of the Leoshetiey Method. 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, est 57th St. 
Tel. 3750 Circle. 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. soth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE, 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 


Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs, Hermann G, FRIEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO, 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 162s. 340 West s7tn St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 

(an he ean Caen 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO-—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vIoLINIst 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 

in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 

number of pupils. 

Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
*Phone, Harlem 3427. 

{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 

mond St.] 


Dia- 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Summer Address: MLUNTING INN, 
East Hampton, Long Island. 


DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 


STYLE, 
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THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUDIOS 


School of Bel Canto Study of Repertoire 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Summer Residence: Manhattan Court 
College Point, New York 


ADELE KRAHE | EMILE RE YL 
Coloratura Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 


18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 


M ABEL K N G CONTRALTO 











Concert al Orato 
Address: 333 ausaae St., Pitepurgh.’ Pa. 
DE COLORATURA 
MAUDE DE VOE “soreaxo 


Concert :: Recital :: Oratorio 
Direction Harriet Martin Snow 
64 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 











u PIANIST 
7 L] V \ Kimball Hall 
2 Chicago 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street 





MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Philadelphia 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 








> 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Carnegie Hall . - New York 


{BUTLER ==" 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Bullding, 


Studio: 





Chicago, 11. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season a King Edward on Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 





Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 


Jose Ballantyne Just completed fourth success- 
i an ful tour to Pacific Coast 





E LaFor rge Murphy 


TIC anurp 
Cutie 


5000 Dorchester Av., Chicago, ay ety Bn pl 
. MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 








SY Or Improven Music 
qgreev For BEGINNERS, 
Send_ for information 

and booklets of indorsements. 


Mrs, Carrie Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Tenor, La Scala, Milan.) 

, Teacher of Singing 
Specialist of “Voce postata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 
concert, oratorio coaghes- 


177 West 88th St., N.Y. Tel, 








7127 Riverside. 





Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler 


ARTHUR M. SenTOR 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building : ° 














Chicago 





HAGGERTY-SNELL (Vets Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


é TORPADIE 


Soprano 
Address: Music League of 
America, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


“A sincere artist, and one whom it will be 
a pleasure to hear again."—N. Y. Tribune. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


ane IN SOLFEGGIO Por awe 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room 67. 


wsu tT, BPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














cheng Geces 5354 





THE 


carom WILLARD "=: 








FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE iin: 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
039 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone, 9630 Columbus 








SHUMSKY-MARIO, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 


Tenor 
Russian, 
Approved 
Tamagno, Brogi, De 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
by Julio and Titto Riccordi, 
F ‘alc o, Ete. 
Bldg., 





LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
baad W. 179th Street, New York 


ph 6570 Audub 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist gad Director Brick Church, Temple 
Bet » Union Theological Seminary. 
a Fifth Ave., New York. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 








CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 eiCeEAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 6426 Newgard Ave., Chicago. III. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


EULA DAWLEY 


SOPRANO- sinaalie of D’Aubigne. 
1716 Waverley Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. E. B. fe SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmana 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 


























For Intormation 
Address - ° 


VirgilConservatory 
a Cae 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 








MRS. VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


First Prize, Conservatory of Milan, Italy 


Voice Placing and Development] 
Coaching for Opera and Recitals 


Available for Private and Public Concerts 
Address, 1303 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. Phone, Harrison 3035 


NEW SONG 


By HOWARD B, KEEHN 


“Wooptanp Hatio” 
With piano accompaniment. 


For concert, recital and teaching. 
All music dealers or the publisher, 


H. H. BELLMAN 
238 Wunder street, Reading, Pa. 
Price, postpaid, twenty cents. 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr., Violinist, available for Re- 
citals. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Violinist 


FRANK WOELBER [fistettion 


Authorized Exponent of tLe 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Canna oni ta New vom Phone Audubon 3390 


Bonels VALERI 


Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 









































ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS _ RECITALS 
sooo Broadway, New York City 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Theatre Pade. = Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
; May Smith, 
o Jefferson Ave., 


K LIBANSKY 


Eight 








Management: 


Columbus, Ohio. 





years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art 

Summer Course begins June 1. 


Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


me WILD tec 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














<m>z 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 

600 Fifth Avenue - New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccommns: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr, Pavut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. fomen Chur 
aad and Walnut Sts., “Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 




















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street New York 


Pheae, Bryant 4422 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor ann Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


woe? FOULING 


HARPIST 
18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 




















Studio, 
Kate Jordan Hewett, 

















TENOR——COMPOS, R 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evenin 4 “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Star | heh waite cone) 
Hotel Marte Antoinette Breeéuey, 66th and & 
HALLET GILBERT Tel. at Columbus 


HRISTINEMQ¥CHUTZ 





ONTRALTO 





ONCERTS, ORATORIC 
Professional Address: 605 W. 137th Street, New York 


John Prindle SCOTT 


606 W. 115th St. Mag heo 
Composerof “JOHN O’DREAMS,” “THE REVELATION,” Etc 


¢ SHARP-HERDIEN 


cuteage. aul. 








“sis Kenmore Avenue 


John Doane Par Sree Bee 
ORGAN RECITALS University 


Management; Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc 





402 Madison Avenue New York City 
FRANK 
OPERATIC TENOR 


Exclusive Management; Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7098 2800. 


MILDRED 


LANGWORTHY 


CONCERT SOPRANO 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE 





PUPILS 
ACCEPTED 





The “Svendsen” Joseph Guarnerius violin A 
remarkable example, in marvelous state of preser 
vation. Has rich and powerful tone Accompa 
nied by certificate from Royal Danish Court stating 
the fact that it was presented by Czar Alexander 
to Johann Svendsen, attested by Hamma & Co., 
and also letter from W. E. Hill & Son 


Price, $12,000.00 
Many Other Rare Violins 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PIANIST 


528 Riverside Drive, &. ¥. Phone, Morningside 1776 


“32% DOOLITTLE | MARGOLIS tix 


Special Summer Classes. June 15 to 


Sept. 1 
606 West 116th St., New York Phone Morningside 7357 


a SOKOLSKY - FREID 


FR CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
for Recit usicales, 
H anelines Ser Hesse Bids., Stodie 67, Mondays and Thaler 





i ( ' RI Contralto 
————— 
} CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 
A Address 605 West ttath Street, New York 
Telephone Morningside 1391 








| Gry ea mphel 
| HA hkl i Ki 


WAY 


MAY MUKLE 2 a 


MRS. sEseICA CoLeERT 
San Francisco, Cal. 























Manager: 
64) Post Street 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 





Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Chareh, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PU PILS ACCEPTED) 

New York 


23 West 42nd Street: 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


C. WALDEMAR ALVES, Associate Teacher 
Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, gaaronte AND Ugeee 
w York 


48 West 90th Street, 
Telephone, Riverside S28 


MABEL GOX-VAN GROVE 22° 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ©°ttoeeZ30!" 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, tl, 
Phone, Herrison 2255 


?> REUTER 


PIANIST 
+ ons S. Michigan Avenue, Gateage 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 











Director, Kroeger School of Music, 
PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 
Musical Art Building, - Saint Louis, Mo. Mo. 


FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 














VERA KAIGHN 


SOPRANO First Presbyterian Church 
Personal Address, 524.N. Negley Avenve, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO Concert and Oratorio 
vd Nostrand haan] Broektye. N. Y¥. 


ent: Musical ter 
oudeul Bldg. 


WILL RHODES, J. 


TENOR 








Pittsburgh, 


‘RICHARDSON 


Hg Management: Rasvtet Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
ne, Edgewater 2070 


BURTON tewor 


Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


FRANCIS WHEELER 2s: 


Season 1916-17 





r 








ABIOSED 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 4 4 3 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


Ty ee e oe . 
ee ee ee ee o 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











DELMAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST- ACCOMPAREST 
gor | K. P. Block, Moines, Ia. 


HETTIE SCOTT- - GOUGH 


Assistant g Oren ‘4 ‘Eowarps 
4000 Delmar Boulevard 





Louis, Mo. 








“A Baritone voice admirable for its rich r 
and volume.”’—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Direction: C. W. BEST, 5412 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


cunis | CADMAN |? 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositiogs and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Addrese: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


Dolejsi Ne 


Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 








szmTOz 
MAZmOCAY 


MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


cn hs Management, The Wolfsohn Musical 
. Bureas, 1 W. 34th St., New York 








poris BARNETT 


CONCERT PIANIST. Graduate pupil of CODOWSKY 
For engagements and terms of instruction address care of Musical Courier 
Knabe Piano Used 


- GARTON 


Fisk Agency, Chicago 


LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 _ 624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il. 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
533 WEST 150th STREET, NEW YORK. PHONE, AUDUBON 1315 


x YARHR Contralto 


I 
E Oratorio: Concert: Recital and Opera 


Phone: Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 
Direction HARRIET MARTIN SHOW 64 E. Yan Buren Street, Chicago 


HERBERT MILLER Sarton 








25 





muow| rmce>a 






































Personal address, St. abort, Bote ae W. Sith St., N.Y. 716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 
MABEL LOIS BROWN (O%SE? 
PIANIST 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO Management: J. E. ALLEN, 
Boston he Opera Co., onnte “17; Chicago Grand | 421 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


Opera Co., Stettin Munici ouse (Ger- 
many), Plauen Municipal fl - o (Germany). 


CONCERT -- OPERA — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 





The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 


Complete Courses in all Branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Fall Term opens September 11, 1916. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 








DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


168 West 83rd Street, New York 


Summer a 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 
1 Central Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Recitale Oratorio 





«. VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


SESSION in St. Petersbu 
Florida, begins Oct. ad. oo Sept. 15 
a particulars address, A. K. Virgil, 567 
Third Ave., New York. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY icpvant chan bi 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE W WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 
Hackett, Ragna Linne, E 

Howe, John T T. Read, Charles 


Piano—John J. 
Allen Spencer, 
Singing—Karleton 
Warren K. 


La Ber, 
Organ Wilhelm Middelschulte. 
Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 





Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free. 





CONTRALTO 
CONCERT AND OPERA 
73: E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 
“Miss Randolph has finished brilliantly her course 
with me and is excellently qualified for an operatic 
career,”"—Jean de Reszke, 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 


4 books, first principles to high- 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 
of Belgian School. Enclose 
stamp. Address Registrar 

MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268, Schuyler. 51 W. 76th 8t., N.Y, 
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‘| Los Angeles 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 





California 


GERTRUDE CONCANNON 


Western eet pA fy Ls ter, Th 
oth and Forest Ave., annie a rah Ps 


SABA DOAK Soprano 


t and Oratorio 
Address oP MA VoErDISC H, Manager, or per- 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. Superior 2680. 


THATCHER 


BASS-BARITONE 
624 So. Michigan Avenue :: 38 Chicago, Ill. 


ASCHENFELDER 


da Piano Instructi 
Studios: Mis 7 Tad $t., New York. Phone Columbus 3375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


% CONTI-ESERENGUER 


L. Solo Harpist of Chicago Opera Association. 
7 ow accepting pupils in New York. 
A 70 Park Avenue, New York City. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupiis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Renata Chollet 


Prima Donna Soprano of Dal Verme, Milan 


Available for Concerts A Few Pupils Accepted 
610 West 139th St., New York. Phone 4537 Audubon 


nm BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Soloist at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 


49 Garden Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
ESTHER 
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MERRIFIELD | tye Syeom 
Mezzo-Contralto | fein haut Ther, fom 


burg. 
Recitals, Concerts, Operas 
Miss Osborn will accept a limited number of pupils at! 
89 SO. 10th STREET,' MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Yon Studios 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: _ Instructor 
at Sacred Heart Academy, . 
P. A. Yon—Organ: Piano: 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. 
Xavier Church, N. Y. 








Composition: 
rancis 


J. C. UNGERER— Gregorian: LAtwrays 

















TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
108 West With St., New York City Phone, Cathedral 6905 








Sect - 4, --#- : dene 2. Organ: Organist - Choirmaster, 
Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 





Elsa Fischer 


STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, 1st violin Lucie Neidhardt, viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d violin Carolyn Neidhardt, cello 


Now under the exclusive direction of 
Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th St., New York 
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SEATTLE AND TACOMA HOLD 
SUCCESSFUL FESTIVALS 


Enterprising Northwestern Cities Take Initial Plunge 
Into Big Musical Celebrations — Theo Karle 
Among the Soloists at Seattle—Excellent Com- 
positions by Local Composers — Tacoma 
Stadium Proves Ideal Place for Musical 
Events—Festivals to Be Repeated 








314 Fischer Studio Building, 
Seattle, Wash., July 31, 1916. 


“There’s Music in the Air,” was the insignia for the 
week of July 12-16, when there was held in the Arena the 
first annual Music Festival. This festival was given under 
the auspices of the Seattle Federation of Musical Clubs, an 
organization founded some two years ago for the purpose 
of interesting the public in the building of a Municipal 
Auditorium, 
amounting approximately to $75,000. A_ like 


There is now in existence a fund for this 
purpose 
amount will be raised and a large auditorium will be 
erected, Only a brief synopsis of the various numbers 
which made up the different programs can be given. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the various choral societies, and 
instrumental and vocal soloists, along with national folk 
dances and other allied arts all were used to advantage in 
making the first annual Music Festival a reality. 

Two new worthy compositions for orchestra by local 
composers were brought out. One was a festival overture 
especially composed for the festival by James Hamilton 
Howe. The work is interesting and was well received. 
The other was a larger work and a bigger musical compo- 
sition, a “Symphonic Fantasy’—“The Vanishing Race” 
after a poem by Ella Higginson, of Bellingham, Wash. 
This is a subject with material enough for a complete 
symphony, from which Claude Madden, with a pen guided 
by an imaginative mitid, has written in form of a sym- 
Vanishing 
Race.” The harmonies are neither of a few worn out 


phonic poem, a complete life’s tragedy of the 


chords, nor those of a technical Schénberg, but are real. 

The whole fantasy is well written. The opening theme 

is a noble melody and is scored for the French horn. The 

cellos and clarinets are used very effectively in the first 
(Continued on page 25.) 


HOW TO GET PAY FOR SILENT SINGING 


Tenor Cristallo Sues on Odd Grounds and Wins His 
Point—and Pelf 


Italo Cristallo, the young Italian tenor who was, if 
memory serves right, tried out for one season with the 
Campanini forces in Chicago, has been making money in 
Italy without doing any singing in return. He was engaged 
to sing the part of Lefébre in “Mme. Sans-Gene” by the 
management of the Teatro Reale of Turin with the consent 
of the firm of Sonzogno, publishers of the work, and with 
that of the composer, Giordano. Before the time came 
to begin rehearsals in Turin a representative of Sonzogno 
and Giordano went to Bologna to hear Cristallo sing in 
Catalani’s “Lorelei,” decided that his voice was not big 
enough and refused to let him even begin rehearsals at 
Turin. Cristallo brought suit on the grounds that, though 
they had the contractual right to protest him after having 
heard him in rehearsals of the part, they violated the terms 
of his engagement in refusing to allow him even to re- 
This occurred in February, 1915, but the result 
Cristallo was sus- 


hearse. 
of the suit has been just announced. 
tained, and the impresario ordered to pay him the amount 
of the fine provided for in the contract in case of failure 
to fulfill it on the part of either party. Further, the firm of 
Sonzogno was ordered to refund the amount of this fine 
to the impresario. 





Moving Picture Music 





A man prominently interested in the moving picture in- 
dustry said not long ago: 

“The exhibitor who thinks it is not necessary to follow 
the pictures with the proper musical accompaniment is far 
behind the times. If those who are using the best pictures 
and not getting the proper results would turn their atten- 
tion to the orchestra pit, they would no doubt find where 
the trouble lies Many theaters are using a poor class of 
musicians with a small repertoire, and who play the same 
thing day in and day out, which does not prove an attrac- 
tion nor add to the receipts. In other theaters are found 


the musicians of the old school, who imagine that music 
in a picture theater is an entirely different part of the pro- 
gram, and do not appreciate that it is an important part 
of the entertainment which must synchronize and not con- 
flict temperamentally with the action on the screen. Many 
times have I seen a good dramatic climax spoiled by the 
orchestra playing a waltz or a one-step. The exhibitor 
who is afflicted with such musicians cannot be expected to 
rave regarding the value of music.” 





SCHUMANN-HEINK’S HUGE 
VAUDEVILLE OFFER 


Over $500,000 Is the Tempting Sum—Celebrated Diva 
Will Probably Refuse 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink has received an offer for 
eighty weeks in vaudeville, which, if accepted, will net the 
famous contralto over half a million dollars. It has not 
as yet been decided whether Mme. Schumann-Heink will 
accept this proposition, but in all probability she will wait 
several years before going over to the vaudeville stage. 
San Francisco Philharmonic Is to 

Continue Its Concerts 


(By Telegraph.) 
August 6, 1916 
To the Musical Courier: 

Mrs. Jack Casserly, patroness and principal financial 
backer of the People’s Philharmonic Orchestra, announced 
positively at the close of today’s concert by the organiza 
“These concerts, under the direction of Nikolai 
every other Sunday 


tion: 
Sokoloff, will continue indefinitely 
afternoon. The growing attendance and increasing in 
terest warrant this decision. The concert of today had 
the largest attendance of any of the series. All the parterre 
was filled. Crowds were in other parts of the house 
The boxes were weil filled.” This announcement fol- 
lowed a conference in which Mrs. Casserly, her associates, 
and Sokoloff took part. Sokoloff was to have gone East 
soon, but he agreed to act as conductor during the in 
definite extension of the present season. 
Davin H. WALKER 


Where to Look for News 


Respectfully the attention is called of those gentlemen of 
the New York daily press who so eagerly rushed into print 
last week with the “news” of the marriage of Lydia Lopo- 
kova and Enrico Barocchi (of the Ballet Russe) to the fol 
lowing item in the Musica Courter for June 1, 1g16: “It is 
reported that Lydia Lopokova, prima ballerina of the 
Diaghileff Ballet, and Enrico 
same organization, who are both now in Spain, were quietly 
married just before the Ballet sailed from here to appear 
in Madrid.” 


Jarocchi, secretary of the 


Ffranggon Davies Again Active 





Ffrangcon Davies, the famous English bass and author 
of “Singing of the Future,” a book which stirred up quite 
a controversy when it first appeared, has entirely recovered, 
so it is said, from the severe malady which caused his 
retirement several years ago. He has already resumed his 
work as a teacher and will appear in public again during 
the coming season. 

Opera for Seattle 

Works to be sung by the Standard Opera Company, of 
Seattle, Wash., during the first week of its 1916-17 season 
there, include “Carmen,” “Kaintuckee,” a new opera by 
Eppert and F. A. Churchill, Jr., and “Pagliacci.” The prin- 
cipals now are rehearsing at the summer home of Mr. and 
Mme. Sprotte near Seattle. 


Conductor Sturani for Chicago 


Giacomo Sturani, after a year’s absence from the Chicago 
Opera, has been called back there by Campanini to direct 
Italian opera in the place of Rudolfo Ferrari, who now is 
conducting opera in South America. 


Outdoor “Aida” for San Francisco 
News reaches the Musicat Courter that Josiah Zuro is 
organizing an outdoor “Aida” performance to take place 
September 30 in San Francisco at the big baseball park in 
that city. Mr. Zuro will conduct the event. 


GUATEMALA HAS FEAST 
OF GRAND OPERA 
Continued Success of Meta Reddisch and Other Ameri- 


can Artists With Silingardi Organization—Com- 
memorative Mass Sung at the Cathedral 


Guatemala, Central America, July 16. 1016 
Capacity audiences nightly greet the Silingardi Grand 
Opera Company at the National Theatre, this city. The 


enthusiasm of ovr music lovers for the distinguished 
American soprano, Meta Reddisch, who heads the organ 
ization, knows no bounds, and at her every appearance 
the artist is the recipient of the greatest manifestations of 
admiration. So far “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Rigoletto,’ 
“Barber of Seville,” “Traviata,” “Bohéme,” “Trovatore,” 


“Tosca,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” ind the 


“Masked Ball” have been presented. The first four operas 
were given with Meta Reddisch in the soprano roles, while 
the others were heard with Adele Dillon, another Ameri 
can prima donna, in the leading soprano parts. Edgardo, 


Manrico and Canio received splendid portrayals in the 
hands of the American tenor, Forrest Lamont Scarpia, 
Figaro and Tonio were masterly done by Dadone, whil 


the Canadian baritone, Joseph Royer, made magnificent 


successes as Rigoletto, Germont and Marcello. The bass 
roles were entrusted to Alfred Kaufmann and to Cervi, 
and both artists have enjoyed notable successes. The tenor, 
De Crescenza, has been much applauded in “Rigoletto,” 
the “Barber of Seville” and “Bohéme.” Operas to be given 


this next week are “Sonnambula,” “Puritani,” “Aida” and 


“Don Pasquale.’ 
A Commemorative Mass 
mass Wa Ce le 


solemn high 


Last Monday 


brated in the Cathedral, it being the anniversary of the 


morning, 


death of the mother of the President of the Republic, Don 
Manuel Estrada Crebrera. At the personal request of the 
President, Meta Reddisch consented to sing the soprano 
solo parts mn the last “Mass of Mozart.” The other solo 
ists were Forrest Lamont, tenor; Mme, Cademartori, con 


tralto, and Alfred Kaufmann, bass There was a chorus 


of two hundred and the orchestra from the opera com 


pany. The Cathedral was completely filled, and a superb 
rendition of the immortal music was heard B 


WORCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL 


The Association Announces Programs for Its Fifty- 
ninth Annual Series of Concerts 


The Worcester (Mass.) Music Festival comes this yeat 


from September 25 to 290 and is the fifty-ninth of an un 
broken annual series. Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade,’ which 
was so favorably received last year, will be repeated. Other 


important choral works to be sung are Rossini’s “Stahat 
Mater,” 
and Florent Schmitt's setting of the Forty-seventh Psalm 


Percy Grainger’s “Marching Song of Democracy 


Dr. Arthur Mees again will be the conductor with Gustay 


Strube as associate and an orchestra of sixty players from 


the Boston Symphony. The soloists are Alma Gluck 
soprano; Marie Sundelius, soprano; Florence Hinkle 
soprano; Marcella Craft, soprano; Henrietta Wakefield 
contralto, Percy Grainger, pianist; Theo Karl, tenor; Lam 
bert Murphy, tenor; Wilfred Glenn, bass; and Martor 
Green, bass. 

The festival this year comprises five concerts: Wedne 
day evening, September 27, “The Children’s Crusade” 


Thursday afternoon, September 28, Percy Grainger and the 


orchestra; Thursday evening, “Stabat Mater” and the 


Forty-seventh Psalm; Friday afternoon, September 29 
Marcella Craft and the orchestra; Friday evening 
Night” program with Alma Gluck, Theo Karle, Henrietta 


Wakefield. Rehearsals take place on September 25 and 26 


“Artists’ 


Liberated From Ruhleben 


Arthur Williams, the English cellist who formerly played 
with the Klingler Quartet of Berlin, was interned in the 
camp at Ruhleben from the beginning of the war until 
returned 


February of this year. Upon his liberation he 


to England and has resumed his professional work in 


London. 
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NEW FRENCH OPERA 





CONQUERS STOCKHOLM 


“Marouf” Heard Forty-two Times Last Season in Swedish Capital—Other 
Operatic and Concert News 

















Stockholm, July 3, 1916 

The season's musical activity of our opera house ended 
with a pertormance of “Manon.” 

This season has been one of the very best of recent 
ears, both artistically and financially. It is true that 
announced were not given, but at least we 
had two novelties. The first of them was “Marouf,” the 
y Rabaud, which had forty-two perform- 


tiie opera 


French work | 
ances here in one season, a record for our opera house. 
The conducting of Tullio Vogli- 
fervor and 


lt had sold out houses 
era was a feature on account of his Italian 
cal capacity. 

Operatic Visitors 


at the opera house included Mme. A 


his mu 


(uests von Ski 


londy, the Russian coloratura soprano (twenty-six times 


in six operas) sung in Russian, Italian, German and 
French; Mme. Charles Cahier, the excellent American 
alto (“Carmen,” three times; “Aida,” twice, and “Lohen 
grin,” twice); Mme. Cahier and George Meader, from 


Stuttgart, were soloists at the symphonic concert in Mah- 
ler's “Das Lied der Erde”; Mme, Felicie Kaschowska, 
dramatic soprano, sang Isolde twice, and once the Briinn- 
hilde” in “Walkiire,” both in German. Mme. Sigrid Ar- 
noldson-Fishof sane “Carmen” and “Faust” once ; 
John Forsell, the baritone, appeared sixteen times in his 
regular roles; Modest Menzinsky, formerly of the Royal 
Opera of Stockholm, now of various German 
stages gave us “Tristian” twice and Canio (“Pagliacci”) 


each 


opera 


once 
The Composers’ Roster 
Of the composers, Rabaud ranks first with his “Marouf” 
and its forty-two performances. Wagner had _ twenty- 
five with seven operas, “Tannhauser,” ten; “Lohengrin,” 
“Walkiire,” “Tristan,” two; “Gétterdam- 


seven; three: 


merung,” one; “Meistersinger,” one, and “Flying Dutch- 
man,” one. Bizet had seventeen with “Carmen.” Verdi 
seventeen with “Traviata,” seven; “Aida,” four; “Rigo- 
letto,” four; “Otello,” two. Puccini had sixteen with 
three operas, “Tosca,” seven; “Bohéme,” six; “Butterfly,” 
three nineteen with three operas, “Manon,” 
twelve; “Thais,” three, “La Navarraise,” four. Thomas’ 
thirteen. Delibes’ “Lakmé,” ten. Dahlgren’s 
“Vermlandingame,” nine. Boito’s “Mefistofeles,” nine. 
“Faust,” six, and “Romeo,” two. Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci,” seven. Mozart, seven; “Figaro,” five; “Don 
Juan,” two. Rossini’s “Barbiere,” four; “William Tell,” 
two. Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin,” five. Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots,” five Adam’s “Si j’etais roi,” four. Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria,” four. Peterson-Berger’s “Arnijot,” four. 
Donizetti's “La Favorita,” two; “La figlia del Rezzimento,” 
two. Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” three. 

We had five symphony concerts led by Armas Jarnefelt, 
Royal Opera conductor, and the foremost musician at 


Massenet 
“Mignon,” 


Gounod’s 


present in Sweden 
Altogether, there were given 219 representations during 
the season of 1915-1916. 


Musicians on the Wing 


Many musicians from foreign countries are in Scan- 
dinavia for rest and quiet. Leopold Auer is in Norway, 
and Mme. Charles Cahier is at Nosund, both with pupils. 
Mme. von Skilondy is in Finland, Christine Nilsson 
(Countess de Casa Miranda) is at Gardsby, where she was 
born. John Forsell, with his family, will spend his usual 
time at Stenungson 


Notes 


Among the débuts I must mention that of Miss Schil- 
lander, which took place recently, when the young singer 
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Who Are to Tour America in 
1916-17, Have Appeared 
Previously in these Countries: 





Russia 1900 to 1903, 1911 
Germany 1904, 1911 

Austria 1904, 1911 

Hungary 1904, 1911 
England 1906, 1907, 1910, 1911, 1912 
France 1907 

Italy 1907 

Africa 190%, 1910, 1912 
Rhodesia 1910, 1912 

German West Africa 1910 
British East Africa 1910 
German East Africa 1910 
Portuguese East Africa 1910 
Delagoa Bay 1910 

Egypt 1910 

India 1912, 1913 

Ceylon 1913, 1914 

Burma 1913, 1914 

Strait Settlements 1913, 1914 
China 1913, 1914 

Manila 1914 

Australia 1908, 1914 
Tasmania 1914 

New Zealand 1909, 1914, 1915 
Fiji Islands tors 

Hawaiian Islands i915 
Canada 1915, 1916 











Apply to MAUD ALLAN’S CO., Inc., 1005 Times Bldg., N. Y. 
All Season 1916-1917—Harry W. Bell, Booking Rep, 























essayed the role of Amneris. She has a fine voice and 
surely will be heard from in the future. 

Nanny Larsen, the dramatic soprano, now is Mrs. H. 
Todsen. The wedding took place at the Castle Church, 
in Kalmar, June 7. L. UPLING. 





A NONTRADITIONAL PIANO RECITAL 


Arthur Friedheim, the Great Liszt Interpreter, to Make 
an Innovation in the Accepted Form of Piano Recital 


For a long time it has been a recognized fact, even in 
musical centers that, no matter how great the artist, to 
hold the close attention of an audience during a long pro- 
gram in a piano recital is well nigh an impossibility. 
Pianists of repute, therefore, have often allied themselves 
with vocalists or instrumentalists in order that their au- 
diences will the better appreciate their efforts. 

Arthur Friedheim, whose international reputation as the 
greatest Liszt interpreter and Chopin expounder, has suc- 
ceeded in producing a “one man” program, in which he 
throws old traditions to the winds, and holds his audience 
spellbound from start to finish, He has for a long time 
realized the fact that no matter how musical the audience, 
explanatory remarks concerning the numbers on the pro- 
gram were always acceptable. For those who loved music, 
but were not educated in the masters, it became an edu- 
cational treat, and gave them a better conception of what 
is meant by serious music. 

In his lecture-recitals, Mr. Friedheim starts with a brief 
historical résumé of his program, treating each number 
in a chatty and familiar way, injecting flashes of humor 
here and there, while at the same time he proves himself 
the authoritative master, bringing out the hidden thoughts 
of the composer, making the meaning of even the most 
difficult and abstract composition clear to his hearers. There 
is nothing of the pedagogue in his manner, but rather the 
intelligent, sincere and often humorous friend that at- 
tracts through a strong personality. 

As an experiment, Mr. Friedheim gave two of these 
lecture-recitals in Aeolian Hall, New York, at the end of 
last season, taking for his topics “Liszt As He Is Not 
Known” and “Liszt Under the Spell of Cupid.” The latter 
in particular evoked great comment from the critics, and 
proved such a success from every point of view that he 
decided in the future to confine himself to that class of 
recital. 

When he makes his tour of the United States this com- 
ing season (1916-17), Mr. Friedheim will have in his reper- 
toire the twenty-seven etudes of Chopin, which he has re- 
cently revised, edited and refingered for the publishing 
house of G. Schirmer, New York. His comments on these 
etudes may be considered as absolutely and finally autheri- 
tative, as they were handed down to him by Franz Liszt, 
the close friend and co-worker with Chopin. Under his 
treatment, these comments lose the dry monotony usual in 
such erudite works, and become a fascinating tale, making 
all of the studies intelligible even to the tyro. 

The saying about “too much of a good thing” is trite but 
nevertheless true. The majority of the patrons of music, 
especially in America, a country still young in musical at- 
tainments, become bored if too much of the same kind 
of music is constantly heard. Even the most delectable 
dish, if served by itself in gigantic portions, quickly satiates 
and even nauseates, but when served in a well balanced 
repast becomes doubly enjoyable. This is equally true 
of piano recital programs. The mind becomes surfeited 
with the constant repetition of all that is grand and majestic 
in music, until even the greatest of the world’s artists 
fail to attract. But by making the recital perfectly balanced 
by means of an interesting and instructive and (in a way) 
an informal talk on the composer and the program, in- 
terest is restored, and the delectable dish once more re- 
gains its savor, The Friedheim lecture-recitals will pro- 
vide a veritable treat for even the most blasé and satiated 
musical appetite, as well as entertainment for the layman. 


Clark Sings Arthur Hartmann’s Songs 


A group of five songs, both English and German, were 
sung between February and the termination of the season 
by Charles W. Clark, the recitalist (whose fame is inter- 
national) in the following cities: Paris, France (Salle 
Gaveau); London, Eng. (Aeolian Hall); New York, 
N. Y. (Mendelssohn Hall); Oporto, Portugal; Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia; Kansas City, Mo.; Norman, 
Okla.; St. Paul, Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Peoria, II. ; 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Helena, Mont.; Duluth, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Portage, N. Y.; Delaware, Ohio; Hollidaysburg, 
Pa.; Springfield, Ill. (twice); Oxford, Ohio; Lindsborg, 
Kans.; Warrensburg, Mo.; Ravinia, Ill; Lansing, Mich.: 
St. Louis, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Webster Grove, Mo.; Grand Rapids, Mich., South Bend, 
Ind.; Evanston, Ill.; Chicago, Ill. 





“The Guilty Man” to Be Fall Production 


“The Guilty Man,” by Ruth Helen Davis and the late 
Charles Klein, will be produced in the early fall by Al. 
Woods, with an all star cast. 
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There is a vast amount of testimony in existence con- 
cerning the impression that Paganini’s playing made upon 
the public, written by celebrated contemporaries, who had 
the good fortune to hear him. For the professional violin- 
ist, the most interesting and valuable account is undoubtedly 
that by Carl Guhr, conductor of the Opera at Frankfurt 
and himself a violinist of note, written in 1829. His work, 
“Paganini’s Kunst die Violine zu Spielen,” is now practi- 
cally forgotten, but Guhr was the first expert to discover 
and reveal many of Paganini’s technical secrets. It is 
intensely interesting to read the descriptions of Paganini’s 
noted contemporaries and to note the different impressions 
his playing made on different natures, who, for the most 
part, were carried away, inflamed by the Italian’s genius. 
Among these were Rossini, Meyerbeer, Goethe, Heine, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Liszt, Guhr, and the 
youthful Vieuxtemps. There were, also, detractors, the 
most distinguished of whom was Louis Spohr. Spohr, 
who was half genius and half pedant, approved of no one 
who could not be measured by his rigid rules of art. Even 
the later Beethoven was a lunatic in Spohr’s eyes. But 
before quoting the others let us first hear what Guhr, the 
violinist expert, has to say. 

Testimony of a Violinist Expert 

In the introduction to his book Guhr speaks with great 
respect of Rode, Kreutzer, Baillot, and Spohr, and then 
continues: “But after hearing Paganini I must confess that 
he has broken with all precedent and blazed for himself a 
wholly new path, which has led him so far away from 
those four great artists that every one, on hearing this 
magician for the first time, is filled with astonishment, 
admiration, and delight by the new and the startling in his 
playing—with astonishment at the demoniac power which 
he has over his instrument and with admiration and de- 
light, because he, with all his marvelous technic, at the 
same time gives reins to the keenest flights of fantasy. 
He knows how to impart to the voice of his violin the 
divine quality of the human voice, and with this he trans- 
ports the soul. He produces effects on his instrument such 
as have not been dreamed of hitherto.” 

Guhr then tells how he followed Paganini on his concert 
tours, and after a while made certain discoveries that 
cleared up features of his playing, which at first seemed in- 
explicable. The first time he heard Paganini, the violinist 
played, among other things, “a grand concerto in E flat.” 
Guhr recognized the key, because he had absolute pitch, 
and yet he could not believe his ears when he heard all 
the intricacies of rapid double stopping in the key of E 
flat, which is not at all adapted to swift and difficult exe- 
cution on the violin. Later he discovered that Paganini 
tuned his violin half a tone higher than the orchestra. Thus 
he executed the piece in the key of D major, while the 
orchestra was playing in E flat. The work referred to 
was no other than the well known D major concerto, which 
every violinist now plays in that key. As Paganini never 
tuned his violin audibly when before the public, and as the 
violin parts of his concert pieces were not published at 
the time—he played everything from memory—it was not 
easy for violinists in the audience to explain such effects. 

Guhr also describes the new kind of bowing, which 
Paganini introduced, the staccato volant, and the spiccato. 
Paganini was the first violinist to combine cantabile with 
the pizzicato of the left hand, and he was also the first 
to play double harmonics. All of these innovations are 
fully described in Guhr’s book. 

Paganini’s Vibrato 

Another innovation that was introduced by Paganini, 
and which Guhr, strange to say, does not seem to have 
noticed, was mentioned by F. J. Fétis, the famous French 
critic and musical historian. Fétis published an interest- 
ing article in the “Revue Musicale” in 1831, in which the 
great violinist’s manner of playing is described at length. 
Fétis says among other things: 

“A quite new and peculiar effect of Paganini is a vibrato 
with the left hand, which closely resembles that of the 
human voice, particularly on the three lower strings.” 

How Paganini Affected the Public 

For the general reader perhaps the most interesting ac- 
count of how Paganini hypnotized the public is that writ- 
ten by Adolf Bernhard Marx, who was in his time a dis- 
tinguished music litterateur. The description by Marx of 
the impression the Italian made on him, in Berlin in 1830, 
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is most vivid. It is to be found in his recollections: “The 
Opera House,” he writes, “was filled to overflowing, and 
great excitement prevailed. First an overture was played. 
Suddenly he stood there like an apparition in appearance, 
and the public stared in breathless silence at this strange 
man with the deadly pale countenance, the deep set eyes 
like black diamonds, the sharply defined Roman nose, the 
highly arched forehead, which stood out prominently amid 
his untidy black hair. 

“There he stood and directed the orchestra with occa- 
sional sparks of tone—without finishing a phrase, even 
without resolving a dissonance. And then suddenly there 
floated out a beautiful melting melody, such as was never 
before heard from a violin. And he carried us along, 
heedless of all difficulties with now and then bits of a 
scornful humor like flashes of lightning. Keener, bolder 
and more cutting the tones became, until it seemed as if 
he were chastising his instrument. Then the orchestra 
sets in, but is swallowed up in a thunder of applause 
which greets the artist. He, however, scarcely seems to 
observe it. Then he suddenly disappears from our gaze, 
and we wonder why they are playing music by Mozart and 
Mercadante, until he comes again. 

“Again he enrolls before us a wonderful tone painting. 
Thus, perhaps, did some disguised Moor sing to Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain of the glories of the Alhambra 
It was a strange thing with this man. The externals, 
which could be analyzed in his playing—passages that 
seemed impossible to others, the mingling of coll’ arco and 
pizzicato in a rapid run, octave passages on one string, 
the lower octave being played with lightning speed as a 
grace note—all this meant nothing at all to this man. But 
that, which transported his listeners and made them speech- 
less, was the inner poetry of his fantasy perfecting its 
creations before our eyes. 

“Again his violin sighed as if love sick. But this mood 
was interrupted by harsh sounds, as if a gossipy old woman, 
amid tears and laughter, tells a tale of consolation, lover’s 
vows and scornful treachery, all intermingled. That was 
not violin playing, that was not music—that was magic!” 


The Youthful Vieuxtemps Hears Paganini 
Henri Vieuxtemps, aged fourteen, was in London, when 
Paganini appeared there, and in his “Memoirs,” a valuable 
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PAGANINI IN VARIOUS POSES. 


but practically forgotten work, he gives an interesting de- 
scription of his impressions on hearing the illustrious 
artist, from which I will quote: 

“How well I remember. I see and hear him still. His 
appearance, fantastic, cadaverous, theatrical, was a poem 
and impressed me profoundly. The applause, with which 
he was greeted, seemed never to end. For a time it seemed 
to amuse him, and then, when he had enough, with one 
glance of his diabolic eagle eye he looked at the public 
and ran a scale from the lowest to the highest note of the 
violin, with a rapidity, with a sonority of tone, with a 
clearness so extraordinary that it was like a string of 
diamonds. And immediately he had the entire audience 
subjugated. The frenetic applause began again and the 
scene was repeated several times, until the master finally 
had enough. I repeat it, his appearance alone was a poem. 
I will not attempt to enter into details of that gigantic, 
unique execution.” 


Paganini’s London Program 


“I heard the concerto in B minor called ‘La Clochette,’ 
the variations on ‘Nel Cor Piu Non Mi Sento,’ the ‘Moto 
Perpetuo’ and the ‘Witches Dance.’ 

“The impression was profound, immense, but I was at 
that time not able to give an exact account of the means 
he employed to produce this effect. Nevertheless, the im- 
pression remained, and later, when I had become older and 
had acquired a greater knowledge of the art of violin play- 
ing, many of his secrets were revealed to me. Neverthe- 
less, the souvenir of my sensations has remained the same, 
and my admiration has even increased.” 


Vieuxtemps Makes Paganini’s Personal Acquaintance 


“After the concert I had the good fortune to be pre- 
sented to Paganini at the house of Dr. Bealing, who was 
at that time the special physician of the artists in London. 
Everybody went to his soirées. I played there and even 
Paganini could not escape. He played a viola solo in a 
quartet, which was of relative interest only. As for me, 
I should have preferred a piece for the violin, but he re- 
served this instrument exclusively for his appearances in 
public. He was very amiable and spoke very encouraging 
words to me. He invited me quite particularly to sit at 
his side at supper, which was served at four o'clock in the 














1. A crude old portrait of Paganini, which appears as the frontispiece of Guhr’s work, “Paganini’s Art of Playing the 


nd Ros 3. A silhouette of Paganini by the Parisian Albert Edouard 
. Paganini being crowned with a laurel wreath after a concert in Munich in 1829. 5. 


The vocal numbers between Paganini's pieces 
The profile is more 
“The Modern 


Violin.” 2, The program of Paganini’s tenth London concert on August 14, 1832. 

testify to the popularity of Weber and Rossini. 

like Liszt than Paganini. 

Orpheus.” An English caricature drawn by an eye witness at Paganini’s London concert of June 3, 1831. 
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morning 
awake enough to remember the many glasses of wine 


| nearly fell asleep, but my admiration kept me 


which he poured out for me, and his large hands.” 

That Vieuxtemps was far advanced at the time he heard 
Paganini is proved by the fact that he played the Beethoven 
concerto in public, having learned it in only two weeks, In 
fact, the Belgian was the first violinist of note to play the 
work after Beethoven's death. Vieuxtemps, later, in his 
own compositions, was greatly influenced by Paganini, al 
though he developed a style of his own and a pronounced 
individuality 

(To be continued.) 


Amato Disapproves Prize Operas for American 
Music—Celebrated Baritone Declares 
They Kill Spontaneity and Inspiration 





“No, offering money prizes for operas written by Ameri- 
can musicians is not the best way to develop musical 
genius in this country,” emphatically declared Pasquale 
Amato, the 
tone, when he was asked about the failure of the United 


Metropolitan Opera Company's sterling bari- 


States to produce a great operatic composer. 

“If there is an American Verdi or an American Wagner 
born here,” he went on, “it would be as ridiculous to offer 
him a prize to do his best work as it would be to bribe 
him to do bad work. In either case, the effect on his 
music would be identical. That is, neither would affect 
it at all. 
about is to cause composers of mediocre or undeveloped 


The only result that big money prizes bring 


talent to write what they believe the judges’ ideal of an 
opera is going to be, instead of writing a score to please 
themselves because they are impelled to do so by a burn 
ing desire to create, over which they have practically no 


control, The fact, then, is that no power can produce 
genius where there is only talent, but it is equally true 
that no force under heaven can prevent genius from 


expressing itself, if it is genius 


“Therefore, the solution of America’s problem of find- 
ing some native musical genius is best arrived at by 
waiting for the problem to solve itself—a most un-Ameri- 
can way of going at a difficulty, yet the only way in this 
case it seems to me. The whole field of artistic endeavor 
will develop in America in time, but it is not a field which 
degree to the American 


will respond in the slightest 


principle of hustle 

“Another mistake which has been made in the efforts 
to develop native American music is that they have all 
been planned on a_ typically American, and therefore, 
gigantic plan, with the result that they came into compe- 





PASQUALE AMATO, 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera Company. 


tition with the music and musicians imported from the 
century-old schools of Europe, and failed miserably. 

“It is a difficult thing to persuade a nat'on which built 
the Panama Canal that the best way to develop and nour- 
ish its native musical art is to keep it on a small scale, 
but nevertheless that is what I would advocate above all 
things. Keep an art small at first and it will expand and 
become great in time, but force its growth, and it will be 
crushed by a more experienced competition. Your native 
geniuses in the theatre have realized this, and the vogue 


of small but artistically successful theatres—like that de- 





lightful Portmanteau Playhouse of Stuart Walker’s—have 
been the result. If the same principle were applied to 
your musical art, and particularly your opera art—you 
would soon see the results in a slow but steady develop- 
ment of a really American music.” 


Spalding Drawn From Life 





This art study of Albert Spalding was sketched of him 
from life by A. L. Bairnsfather, the well known artist 
and illustrator. Mr. Bairnsfather is a native of Cincinnati 
and a graduate of the Art Academy of that city. He stu- 





ALBERT SPALDING 


died art also in Chicago and it was here that his work 
first gained recognition. Mr. Bairnsfather always has been 
an ardent admirer of the great American violinist and 
never misses an opportunity to hear him play. 
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Know by This Emblem 


that the piano which bears it is unique 
in its essential superiority. 
Every piano with this trade-mark is 
built to represent consistently and 
conscientiously the A. B. Chase estab- 
lished standard of quality. 
Not a single thing is left undone to 
make these instruments typical of the 
highest in musical excellence. 
The careful and discriminating thought 
exercised in the selection of every 
material, and the skill and experience 
used in combining them, leave nothing 
to chance or circumstance. 
Even before it is completed and tested we know 
that each A. B. Chase Piano will be as nearly 
° srfect as is possible. This quality is built in. 1 
Tt is a part cf every instrument—the most im- 
portant part. 
This quality has given our trade-mark its 
significance and the trade-mark itself has come 
to be an unfailing symbol of supreme excellence. 


a. B. Chase 
RNew Dork Norwalk 
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Yvonne de Tréville Sings Before Old Friends 


Yvonne de Tréville gave a most successful costume re- 
cital on August 4, before an audience that crowded the 
opera house at Stamford, N. Y., to its capacity. Many 
present remembered the prima donna as a little girl, when, 
with copper colored curls down her back, she used to play 
the harp in the church on summer Sunday mornings. The 
program was interspersed with many encores, these being 
taken from the old favorites, and was brought to a bril- 
liant close with a splendid rendering of Ophelia’s air from 
“Hamlet” (Thomas). 

Florence McMillan was at the piano as usual, coming 
from New York that she might act in the capacity of ac- 
companist. 

Herewith is the program: 

PART FIRST. 
(Eighteenth Century.) 
Mile. de Maupin (Period Louis XIV.) 
Menuet Chante.. ddkaneectan dade cee: carr 


L’Amour Est Un Enfant Trompeur.............cccceceees Martini 
Phillis .....Anthony Young 


oveten ‘ ae = . Henry Carey (1690-7743) 
PART SECOND. 
(Nineteenth Century.) 
Jenny Lind (Period 1850.) 
ween: O Waslotthas ok codes cca cdwes oneness cae Proch (1809-1874) 


Cuban Folksong. 
Scandinavian Folksong. 
Mad Scene from Camp of Silesia. . 
(Composed for Jennie Lind.) 
PART THIRD. 
(Twentieth Century.) 


..Meyerbeer (1790-1861) 


ee PP ee ere Charpentier 

Thistledown.... .Charles Wakefield Cadman 
(Composed for and Dedicated to Yvonne de Tréville.) 

.Evelyn Shorbe 


Air from Louise. 


Spanish Song Séeveidtewns , 
(Composed for and Dedicated to Yvonne de Tréville.) 

War . ‘ : bes dcnh oekamea James Rogers 

....Ambroise Thomas 


Ophelia’s Air from Hamlet... 


Asbury Park Items 


Jeannette Gessner Active 

Jeannette Gessner, lyric soprano, has been active during 
the past season in Philadelphia, where she has sung at many 
public concerts. She is also a professional coach and 
has worked with many prominent singers in Philadelphia, 
who keep her busy. 

At present she is singing at the Florida Hotel at Asbury 
Park. 





YVONNE DE TREVILLE, 
As Ophelia. 





Albert Valinote, Violinist 
Albert Valinote, who is but sixteen years of age, is at 
Lilly, musical director at 
On one of the pro 


present playing with Joseph S. 
the Coleman House, Asbury Park. 
grams of last week, he played “The Meditation” from 
“Thais.” His tones were substantial and sweet, and he 
was enthusiastically received and an encore demanded. 
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Sam Trimmer Is Working on 
Programs for Next Season 
Sam Trimmer, pianist, is spending the summer in Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., 


will be heard in recital in the various musi 


preparing programs for next season. He 
centers of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, during the sea 
son. A 


number of 


recent 1 Syracuse resulted in a 


engagement 1 
Dutchess 
Van 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 5, IQI7 


dates, among them being with the 


County Association of musicians (Edna Pearl 
Voorhi, president) at 
to use the Knabe plano 


From now on, Mr. Trimmer is 


exclusively. 


H. E. van Surdam En Route 


tenor conductor 
N. Y., will 


and then proce d 


Paso, tex., 
Hoosick Falls, 


ach, Conn., 


H. E van Surdam, the El 


who has been vacationing at 


spend a week at Crescent Be 
to New York where he has been engaged to make records 


for one of the large voice re produc ing companies, 


























MANAGER CHARLES L. WAGNER ENTERTAINS JOHN McCORMACK AND RUDOLPII GANZ AT HIS BEAUTIFUL FARM IN DUTCHESS COUNTY, N, Y 


1. Charles L. Wagner’s Dapplemere Farm at Pawling, N. Y.Photo taken by John McCormack. 
3. Famous old door, nearly 100 years old, praplemere Farm. 


View from corner of the porch at Dapplemere, showing ten acre lake on J 6. ] 4 
“The dogs that put the Wag in Wagner.” “Father of “Lad” (Swell Lad), “Prince Oorang, sold for $3,500 


of Charles L. Wagner at Pawling. 
mere. 5. ‘ ) p i 
prize Airdales, “Lad” and “Lady. 


“The House That John Built.” 4. 


arm, 1,400 feet above the sea. 


John McCormack, the celebrated Irish tenor, and family, 


“The House that John Built.” 2. 
Rudolph Ganz, the noted Swiss pianist, and family leaving Daple 


r. Ganz and Mr. Wagner at entrance to Dapplemere 7. Mr 





uests 


Wagner and his two 
*hoto by Rudolph Ganz 
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THE VOICE PROBLEM FROM 
| A PHYSICIAN’S VIEWPOINT 


By Irving Wilson Voorhees, M. S., M. D., Adjunct Professor in Fordham 
University, New York City 











Hay Fever or Pollinosis 


years hay fever has been one of the mysteries 
The causes ascribed to it have been so many 


For many 
of medicine 
true nature has been unnecessarily ob- 
the American Hay Fever As- 
an organization composed chiefly of sufferers 
has done much to clear up this obscurity 
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which, in certain persons, recurs regularly at the same sea- 
son of each year. Since that time it has been definitely 
proven that the pollen of certain weeds and flowers may 
produce symptoms in susceptible persons. Dr. J. L. Good- 
ale, of Boston, and others began to make emulsions and 
solutions of pollens from various plants, and have deter- 
mined the sensitiveness of hay fever subjects to each vari- 
ety. Dr. Goodale made several scratches in different areas 
of the skin of the forearm and into each of them he put 
a drop of the extract of various pollens. It was surprising 
to see that some persons were susceptible to ragweed only, 
others to goldenrod only, still others to yellow dock, etc. 
When the skin reacted to the pollen, a welt or wheal would 
inoculated area, while other areas would 
be negative by comparison. 

In this there is a curious resemblance to the action of 
poison ivy, which causes a most distressing itching and 


rise around the 


burning in some persons, even if they merely walk where 
the wind can carry the pollen in their direction, while other 
persons can pull it up by the roots and even smear it over 
the face with impunity. Some persons are, therefore, very 
definitely immune to these agencies; others extremely gsus- 
ceptible. 

The phrase “hay fever” is a misnomer, for hay is in reality 
seldom responsible for the well known symptoms, A much 
better name is provided by the word “pollinosis,” which 
identifies pollen as the active agent. Practically all of the 
plants responsible are wind pollinated weeds, such as the 
cockle burr, 
goldenrod. 

When the irritating pollen lodges on the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, it sets up a local irritation, as evidenced 
watery nose and eyes, and coughing. The 


Johnson grass, yellow dock, ragweed and 
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poisonous (toxic) principles—foreign proteins, as they are 
called—are absorbed through the mucous membrane into 
the blood. If now the patient has a resisting substance in 
his blood, or if the blood can manufacture such a resist- 
ing substance, the pollen toxin will be neutralized, and no 
constitutional symptoms will result. Again, if the ab- 
sorbed toxins cannot be thus neutralized, then they are 
carried through the entire system and are probably ex- 
creted and reabsorbed from the nasal mucous membrane, 
thus repeating a vicious cycle. In the administration of 
pollen vaccine, an attempt is made to introduce a resisting 
substance into the blood of the sufferer so that the foreign 
proteins absorbed into the blood from the nose will be 
neutralized. 

Where there is an abundance of pollen in the air all per- 
sons breathing this air inhale about an equal amount, but 
only those have symptoms of pollinosis who are unable 
to neutralize the amount present on the nasal mucous 
membrane, and such quantity as penetrates through this 
membrane to the blood stream. 

Phe effect of pollinosis on the singer is such as to in- 
capacitate him completely for a number of weeks. The 
autumnal type of the disease is especially pernicious, since 
the symptoms are most distressing just at the opening of 
the musical season. Stuffiness of the nose decreases head 
resonance and the dripping of secretion from above af- 
fects the larynx adversely. Where absorption of pollen 
toxins into the blood is very considerable, depression and 
lassitude make any kind of effort extremely irksome. 

In treating this distressing condition, one must aim to 
keep the patient in an atmosphere as free as possible from 
pollen, dust, and all other air-borne irritants. A prolonged 
sea voyage, or a protracted residence in the mountains dur- 
ing the pollinating season, are very helpful in attaining this 
end, The first prescription is to cut the weeds and pol- 
linating plants, or, better yet, pull them up by the roots. 

New Orleans has succeeded in passing an ordinance 
against flowering weeds and plants which is strictly en- 
forced. The results thus far (July 1st) have surpassed 
all expectations. In the eradication of pollen-bearing 
weeds it is important to know how far one may expect 
the pollen to be active. By means of glass slides exposed 
to the wind it has been found that some pollens travel a 
very considerable distance, even several miles. Owing to 
the wide distribution and dissemination by the wind, the 
potency of pollen is greatly decreased, this decrease being 
estimated to be “inversely as the square of the distance.” 
For this reason pollen is not often capable of producing 
pollinosis at a distance of more than half a mile. Accord- 
ing to this rule a patient at 1,000 feet, or about three or- 
dinary city blocks, would inhale only 1/1ooth part of the 
pollen to which he would be exposed at 100 feet. 

As to treatment by a specialist, it is important that the 
nose be freed of all growths and redundancies, and that 
nasal breathing be effectually secured by operation if nec- 
essary. 

Recently a drug known as calcium chlofide has proved 
effectual in some cases. This has been of value in various 
types of asthma as well, and is supposed to benefit by its 
sedative action on the nervous system. It is not unlikely, 
however, that it acts as an “antibody” against the foreign 
proteins and the disease germs which gain entrance through 
the debilitated nasal mucous membrane. 

So-called “hay-fever vaccine” is now prepared by manu- 
facturing chemists and biologic laboratories for physicians’ 
use. Hypodermic injections are given in graduated 
strengths at least thirty days before the expected attack, 
and are continued at five day intervals. When relief is 
secured, one weekly injection during the pollinating season 
may be sufficient to establish complete immunity. There 
are no contraindications to the preventive or curative use 
of this form of treatment, but experience is required for 
the adjustment of dosage to the individual case. The com- 
mercial vaccines used in the autumnal type of pollinosis 
contain the protein extract from the pollens of ragweed, 
maize and goldenrod, dissolved in physiologic salt solution 
and accurately standardized. When relief is not prompt, 
the patient is probably susceptible to some pollen not con- 
tained in the vaccine. In such case tests must be made to 
determine which pollen is causing the continued symptoms. 
A special vaccine can then be prepared, including a sus- 
pension of this pollen extract. 

The control of the hay fever malady is just at hand. 
What has been set down here represents the latest advances 
in the study of causation and treatment. The stigma which 
the medical profession has been obliged to bear for many 
years because of its inability to afford marked and per- 
manent relief is now removed. Thus has the conquest of 
disease continued slowly, very slowly but surely throughout 
the ages. Man is at last coming into control of those un- 
seen and unknown enemies which have made life almost 
unendurable or have decimated and depopulated human 
habitations from valley level to mountain peak. In this 
twentieth century a great war is being waged against dis- 
ease, a war more successful, farther reaching than any yet 
known; but the fruits thereof are not to be appreciated 


and enjoyed for some years to come. 
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SACO VALLEY’S FOURTH 
ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Mme. Sundelius, Frederic Martin, Jose Shaun and Other 
Well Known Singers Among Soloists 





Bridgton, Me., August 5, 1916. 

August 8-9 are the dates of the fourth annual Saco 
Valley music festival to be given in Festival Hall, Bridg- 
ton, Me. There will be a chorus of 250 voices, Llewellyn 
B. Cain, conductor, made up as usual from the choral 
unions of Steep Falls (Ruth L, Tucker, director), Bridg- 
ton (A. G. Hebb, M. D., director), Kezar Falls (W. T. 
Norton, director), Standish (John M. Rand, Jr., director), 
Limington (Harry L. Boothby, director), Fryeburg (Mrs. 
Z. O. Wentworth, director), North Conway, N. H. 
(George W. Russell, director), Limerick (A. G. Johnston, 
director), South Bridgton (Mrs. F. H. Ingalls, director), 
North Bridgton (Curtis Perry, director). 

Soloists for the festival are Marie Sundelius, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Lillian Stradling, con- 
tralto; Ruth Thayer Burnham, mezzo-contralto; Jose 
Shaun,.tenor; Frederic Martin, basso; Earl V. Small, bari- 
tone; Thelma F. Pease, lyric soprano; Adelaide Winthrop 
Wolcott, coloratura soprano, 

The programs are announced as follows: 


First Concert, Tuesday Evening, August 8 


Festival Orchestra. 

Chorus—Saco Valley Song Poem (written especially for the festival 
by Llewellyn B. Cain). 
Thelma F. Pease, soloist, from the Limerick Choral Union. 


Overture 


Aria—Che gelida manina, from La Boheme................ Puccini 
Mr. Shaun. 
og a ck h cee e cds Veh ck secur bdababcckeonan Ronald 
Ce, ee SS GE RRS ad ov be vicdecdsatescestente Nevin 
Se a EC oh cin ou coe counhee dd badheesbewe ees Taylor 
Mrs. Stradling. 
Recit—O, rendetemi. 
Aria—(Gal. le woos, from Puritanh..cccivccvcccccceccevsvce Bellini 
Miss Wolcott. 
Disst, Soom Madame WetberGe. ci cccccccntvccccccoccccccses Puccini 
Cio Cio San, Miss Wolcott; Suzuchi, Mrs. Stradling. 
Sat. ee MN cateck spheres eck deb dues i enesodasisared Rossin 


(For four solo voices, chorus and orchestra.) 
Adelaide Winthrop Wolcott, soprano; Lillian H. Stradling, 
mezzo-soprano; Jose Shaun, tenor; Frederick Martin, 
basso; Saco Valley Music Festival Chorus. 


Second Concert, Wednesday Afternoon, August 9 


WeEbNEsDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 9. 


Overture, 
Festival Orchestra. 

Chorwue—-Bumbian Pobeaaiicc sc accccccscccicccvccesccececese Brahms 
Festival Chorus. 

Aria—My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson and Delilah, 

Saint-Saéns 

Mme. Burnham. 

Aria—Prologue, from Pagliacci............cccccccesecs Leoncavallo 

Mr. Sinall. 

Chorus-——-Habanera, from Carmon....cccccccccccccccvcccecece Bizet 
Festival Chorus. 

Songs—-Me voici dans son boudoir, from Mignon. 

Rae. Cas as 54-7 0s bos bande ev eben csbdbieees Brahins 
Pe SAE DOs baa 5s 85 £404 Coord en aducddcabives Rusk 
Miss Pease. 

PO UE: in vccchaae’ wad ti Od¥aecie etdnenssdddeuce Lalo 

RR a eae Sie Pee Rae kes ae Berger 
Mme. Burnham. 

a ee ee ee ee eee ST 
PONE POUGO Hi 5 i.0s aks Vee bag bhded hen Pieas Campbell-Titton 
ey I I OD Ng Sig oe irs SU eae be wane Marshall 

Mr. Shaun. 
CCUG FN sik cevvw nek acer ddcvonvescecaverws Molloy 
DOE Gni hs seguweley Shi seedeededeu camer asewe re May 

DONG 4IGO TO, POR IOEEs cckccdeccacvivosvcecedvccece Burleigh 
PEED ac Cbv hchadéndusaksscdedscedsrwanrmene Seiler 
ys ET OY ee eee Coleridge-Taylor 

Mme. Burnham. 
Chorus--Sing a Song of Sixpence.............cccccccccces Barnett 


Festival Chorus. 
Third Concert, Wednesday Evening, August 9 


Overture. 
Festival Orchestra. 


Chorus—A Song of Peace....ccccccccccccccccescocccccce s Sitiilivan 
Festival Chorus, 
Song—I Am a Roamer, from Son and Stranger........Mendelssohn 
Mr. Martin, 
Choruses—-Two Negro Spirituals..........c.cccccccccecee Burleigh 


Dig My Grave. 
Deep River. 
Festival Chorus, 


Aria—Bird Song, from Paggliacci..................... Leoncavallo 
Mme. Sundelius. 

OOP Eee Wein <5 ch og oxi babb occosvncnnens F. Schubert 
Be Ye in Love with April-tide................ W. Stephens 
RI IN ore on eee ea O. Morgan 

Mr. Maftin. 

Choruses—Kerry Dance (old melody).............cec0005-. Molloy 
PEP NIUE pein cece ce titnbenceee ees ixnccest, May 
Sing a Song of Sixpence (old melody).............. Barnett 

Festival Chorus. 

CT MON dese vaddcendvarvasseeddwssasouscns Debussy 
Me RGN elas 6 60 009d acdbelswel chee co ccunt Bemberg 
MR Fh vs Kedcs o 3's uhedecitecce Sinding 
Gomes. CUTE, OU: TB iio vec déccocvccdcoecsns Bleichman 

Mme. Sundelius. 

Quintet and chorus, from RNR a SKN ei ce ca dheeedbes Wagner 

POOST NO NE OB PRM os occas vosieecccdcdcewschs in, E. Elgar 
Se ONS Keo cae i Oo oo os ee T. Hilton-Turvey 
Exhortation (a negro sermon)................. W. M. Coox 

Mr. Martin. 
Chorus—Lovely Appear, from the Redemption............. Gounod 


Mme. Sundelius and Festival Chorus. 





MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB OUTING. 


Pictured above is the New York Mendelssohn Glee Club (Louis Koemmenich, conductor) on the occasion of its annual outing, 
held last June at the summer home of Commodore Benedict at Indian Harbor, Greenwich, Conn. 





ES Pe ere ens hee Brahms 
Festival Chorus. 

Mary of Allendale..... 

©, Whistle. cecesees oan 

Sy eee 

it 2.) Saree 
Mme. Sundelius 

Hallelujal, Chorus, from The Messiah 
Festival Chorus, 

Chorus and audience (standing). 


Chorus— Suabian 


aire Gia ee tee nou as on Old English 
cert en nh nee Old Scotch 
evceekanens Old Swedish 

eavued Old Norwegian 


Songs 


.. Handel 


Chorus 


America 
Percy Hemus Is Devoting Three 
Hours Per Day to Repertoire 








Percy Hemus, the eminent American baritone, who is 
summering at Asbury Park, N. J., was in New York 
last week consulting with composers and music publish- 
ers from the Middle West. When asked by a MusIcaL 





PERCY 


HEMUS, 
American Baritone. 


Courier representative if he had found enough good 
American songs for his annual Carnegie Hall recital to 
justify him continuing an annual recital of songs by Amer- 
ican composers, he replied emphatically, “You will find 
my next American program the best I have given, music- 
ally and otherwise,” and his genial smile emphasized his 
words and led one to believe he had many surprises for 
even those who are used to his doing the unusual. In,jus- 
tice to Mr. Hemus, it should be said he mentioned great 
songs he will sing, that are not written by Americans, for 
“the greatest exponent of American songs,” will be heard 
in many cities next season in recitals of the classics in 
English. His Aeolian Hall recital of foreign songs sung 
in English is announced for December 1. Mr. Hemus 


sings the foreign songs with an individual conception that 
has won him an enviable reputation. 

With his accompanist, Gladys Craven, he 
three hours a day to repertoire. 


is devoting 


Uhl to Be Under Foster and Foster Direction 


Jerome Uhl, baritone, is to be under the management of 
Foster and Foster this coming year. At present Mr. Uhl 


is at Asbury Park, N. J. 




















The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
(Eotablished with the approval of the Metropolitan Opera Company) 
Aeolian Hall New York 


Offers the following artists: 


AMATO, Baritone 


Available in October and May 








BARRIENTOS, Coloratura Soprano 


Available in December, January and May 


KURT, Soprano | 


Available in October, November, April and May | 


MARTINELLI, Tenor 


Available in October and May 


SEMBACH, Tenor 


Available in October, November and May 


SCHELLING, 


America’s Own Master Pianist 
The Metropolitan Musical Bureau will 
give information on dates and terms of other 
Metropolitan Opera artists. 



































Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall New York 


(Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Booking Representatives) 


ROYAL DADMUN, Baritone 


Featured 7 weeks N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra Tour 





| 
| 
| 
| 








DAVID HOCHSTEIN, Violinist 


‘*A really brilliant performance.''—N. Y. Tribune 





MAY PETERSON 


American Prima Donna Soprano, Opera Comique, Paris 





S. de STEFANO, Harpist 


‘Rare artist with a wealth of technic.""—N. Y. Tribune 








PAUL REIMERS, TZenor 
“Master of Lieder, Chanson and Folksongs. —N. Y «Eve. Post 
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CHICAGOANS ATTRACTED TO RAVINIA 
PARK BY EXCELLENT MUSIC 


Operatic and Concert Bills at Popular Resort—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly 
and Their Art—Edelweiss Gardens Secure License — Prominent 
Visitors in Chicago During the Week 


Chicago, IIL, August 6, 1916 
During the week, the operas offered at Ravinia Park 
re Faust with Orville Harrold, Henri Scott, Mar 
Beriza and Margaret Jarman; Ernest Knoch con 
"W Rigolett with Mabel Garrison, Orville Har 
Heuri Seott, Margaret Jarman, Octave Dua, Millo 
Pieco ul Richard Hageman at the conductor's desk 
Carmet with Marguerite Beriza in the title role, Mor 
0) Kingston as Jose and Ernest Knoch conducting, was 
followe a ballet with Mile. Galli, “Lucia” with Mabel 
Garrison, Orville Harrold, Octave Dua and Henri Scott, 
Pagifacci,” with Morgan Kingston as Canio 
The soloists at the concerts were Bruno Steindel, Ox 
ta Dua, Dorothy Pond, Pearl Headford Williams and 
forts \dkin 
Thomas J. Kelly in Chicago 
Thomas J. Kelly and his wife now are located in Chi 


Nn announcement to that effect already having ap- 





pared m these columns, but this is the first time that the 
writer can sign an endorsement of those two big artists 
who are reinforcing the ranks of world renowned musi 
cians in Chicago. Musicians generally speaking are nar 
row-visioned The Kellys are most liberal in their views 


The Kellys were among the best paid church musicians 


in the country, as they did not want to cheapen themselves 


,; BOEPPLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 


1106 Kimball Bullding { Wabash 5780 
920 Edgecomb Place Phones | Graceland 3751 


NICOLA Y 


Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association for five years. Re- 
engaged for next season. CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL. 
Tour now booking. Limited number of vocal students accepted. 


Address: Chicago Conservatory, Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


Formerly Baritone with the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Grand Opera and Opera Comique, Paris: 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, Etc. 


VOCAL TEACHER 


MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES “*Si$¥hucton 


518-s28 Fine Arts Building - - . Chicago, Il! 


RAFAEL NAVAS 


The Spanish Pianist 
Address: J. E. Allen, 421 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 














Z=ZPILZOO | z>= rr 








Studios: 




















Alter 11 ee oA i successtul ——- in 


KAPLUN 
BERLIN 


au. | ARONSON 


returned to 
PIANIST-PEDAGOG wey weasnee 


CHICAGO Summer Studio from May 1 


to 
888 Oak St., Winnetka, Ill. Phone Wennet ae. 


Prendergast-Wren 


Dramatic Soprano 





rrrmsw 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


President Euterpean Musical Club, Waco, Texas 
Firet Vice-President Texas Federation Music Clubs 


Address care MUSICAL COURIER 


220 South Michigan Avenue $8 CHICAGO 


or the profession. There are several conductors in Chi- 


summer months, take a church po- 


Such conductors should 


cago, who, during the 
sition paying some $50 a month, 
They are little, 
far below the standing 
first class musicians, The Kellys have 
and already they have 
with all the 


not be given big positions. as they belit- 


tle themselves in accepting pay 
demanded from the 
been in Chicago but a short time 
made themselves most popular—-may be not 
musicians, but certainly with the public. 

Mr. Kelly was for many years critic on the Omaha Bee. 
He can talk to musicians as well as to the laymen. He 
understands music thoroughly and his writing on musical 
topics in the Musicat Courier has demonstrated his worth 
as one of the few interesting pedagogues in the country. 
Thomas J. Kelly is also a master in the art of program- 
making in churches and really this is not remarkable since 


he has made a special study of church music while others 


accept positions as choir directors whose principal rec- 
ommendation for the post 1s that they are able to play the 
organ. Men like Siegfried, Ochs, of Berlin, and Dr. 
Vogt, of Toronto, have demonstrated that the Choral 
Art is an Art by itself and has but few masters. Kelly 
is one of these and has had the personal friendship of 
Mr. Ochs. The leading singers and musicians of the 
country who were fortunate cnough while in Omaha to 


hear with the Mendelssohn Choir of Omaha, 
that organization under the 
conductor, Mr. Kelly, pronounced it one of the very few 
strictly excellent singing organizations in the land. Mrs 
Kelly’s work has been so well identified with her husband 
that all that has been said concerning this master musician 
could be 

rhe 
that as yet Mr 
cago choral society as conductor and maybe the 
not cognizant of Mr. 


or appear 


remarkable direction of its 


applied to her, 
remarks are made by the writer as he notes 
Kelly has not been engaged by any Chi- 
manage- 
ment of Kelly’s 
worth or what is more probable they may not know that 
announcement al- 


above 


those societies are 
are available owing to the 
ready that the Mendelssohn Choir of Omaha had 
guaranteed enough money to secure 
cient rehearsals to make possible their series of concerts. 
added that Walter Spry, president of the Chi- 


ERNST KNOCH 


German Conductor. Bayreuth, Cologne Opera Houses. Recently 
completed world’s tour as Wagnerian Conductor. Available in 
America after September first. 


DAPHNE EDWARDS BELL 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Available Season 1916-17 60 Oak Avenue, River Forest 


SOPRANO 
Auditorium Building 
Phone 4868, Chicago 


his services 
made 
his services at suffi- 


it may be 














cago Institute of Music, recognizing in Mr. Kelly one of 
the most successful vocal teachers in the country, lost no 
time in securing his services and anticipated the desire 
of some other institution in engaging both Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelly. Mr. Spry may weil be congratulated on his choice 
and the coming to Chicago of the Kellys is a musical event 
of great importance. 
Edelweiss Gardens Get License 


itten concerning the Edelweiss Gar- 


It may be of interest to someone 


Much has been wr 
dens securing a license. 
to know that finally Mayor Thompson granted the license 
to the management of the Gardens to run a restaurant. 
Musically, announcement has no as with or 
without license the Arthur Dunham Symphony Orchestra 
furnished at the gardens uncommonly good music which 


this value, 


has been enjoyed since the opening of the season by large 
multitudes, which now can enjoy a bite while hearing a 


Beethoven symphony or a Sousa march. 
Eugene Simpson in the Windy City 


Simpson, former Musicat Courter correspond- 
ent in Leipsic and who last winter enjoyed the tropical 
weather of Texas where he was met by the writer and 
his chief, was encountered accidentally in the streets of 
the Windy City on a very hot and sultry day. Mr. Simp- 
son was showing the town to his sister, nephew and niece, 
but in order to keep in touch with things musical, he was 
directing them toward the Northwestern depot, where they 
took a train that brought them in time for the overture at 
where the Simpsons will enjoy musical ac- 


Eugene 


Ravinia Park, 
tivities for a couple of weeks. 
Jeannette Cox to New York 


Jeannette Cox, the active Chicago representative of the 
Courter, is now in New York. Miss Cox, with 
friends, took the boat trip between Chicago and 
then to New York. She will return to Chicago, 
she will spend some time on a farm. 


MuSICAL 
some 
Buffalo, 
via Canada, 


John Knowles Weaver in Chicago 


where 


Among the out of town callers at this office during the 
past week was John Knowles Weaver, director of the 
Henry Kendall College, School of Music, of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Mr. Weaver, who has just been appointed MUSICAL 
Courter correspondent in his city, gave an interesting in- 
terview to a representative of this paper regarding the 
musical growth of his city. Notes were taken which will 
be of great value when the writer, with Leonard Liebling, 
editor in chief of the Musicat Courter, will visit Tulsa. 
Speaking of that growing city, it is interesting to note 
that the Ellis Grand Opera Company will give a perform- 
ance in October in Convention Hall, which was built two 
years ago at a cost of $200,000. The hall has a capacity 
of 5,000 and was packed last season for Paderewski, who 
gave a piano recital which, so we were told by Mr. Weaver, 
was not liked by many who never had heard a piano recital 
before. Said Mr. Weaver: “They paid their money solely 
to see the Polish pianist who was advertised extensively 
months before the recital and curiosity was more 
large audience than the desire to hear 
the pianist in recital.” Mr. Weaver added that Mr, Pade- 
was so pleased with the large audience that he 
Tulsa almost immediately. 


three 
responsible for the 


rewski 
wanted to come back to 
Mrs. Lewis Calls 


Herman Lewis, the well known New 


Anne Arkadij, 


A call from Mrs 
York manager, was, as ever, much enjoyed. 





MAESTRO MARCEL CHARLIER 


Leading me agg Giieep Grand Opera Association; Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, Lond aeats Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, 
WILL. OPEN’ A STUDIO “SEPTEMBER 20, 1916, to prepare 
limited number of pupils for Proce and Italian Grand Opera. 


Address REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU, Cable Bidg., Chicago. 


THOMAS J. KELLY 


“Correct breathing, tone production 
and enunciation.” 


707 Fine Arts Building 











Mr. and Mrs. Kelly in programmes of Artistic Song 














MARION GREE 


BASSO CANTANTE 
Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Home Phone Studio Phone 
Ravenswood 5774 Harrison 4868 











Tuomas N. MAC BURNE 


BARITONE 
Voice Production Song Recitals 
Suite 609, Fine Arts Building 
Chicago, Ill. Phone, Wabash 8988 








KIRK TOWNS 


(BARITONE) 
Dean of Vocal Department Southern Method- 
ist University, 


DALLAS, TEXAS Residence, Oriental Hotel 





Mabel Preston Hall | { 


Chicago Opera Company 








850 Auditorium Hotel, Chicago ' 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue 


KENWETH M. BRADLEY, President and Director 
EDGAR A. NELSON, Assistant Director 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Beginning June 26th 











MUSIC 
EXPRESSION 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
LANGUAGES 
Unsurpassed Faculty of over 60 Instructors, including 
Charles W. Clark stow A, Brazelton Julle Rive-King 
Edgar A. Nelson Herbert Miller Guy Herbert Woodward 
Grace Stewart Potter Robert Yale Smith Eleanor Smith 
Rowland E. Leach Justine Wegener Mae Julia Alley 


and others too numerous to mention, 

only Conservatory in Chicago maintain its 
DORMITORIES. ug = oF 
For Catalog and further information address: 
EDWARD H. SCHWENKER, Secretary. 
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the celebrated Lieder singer, who is to appear next season 
under the management of Mrs. Lewis, called at the same 
time and informed us that she would return to New York 
on Tuesday evening. 


Arthur Burton in the Catskills 


After closing his busiest season, Arthur Burton, the well 
known vocal teacher, left Chicago with his wife for a 
three weeks’ tour through the Catskill Mountains, after 
which they will enjoy the balance of their vacation in their 
cottage in Geneva, Ill. After September 1, Mr. Burton 
will reopen his studios in the Fine Arts building. 


F. Wight Neumann Goes East 


F. Wight Neumann, the popular impresario, left last 
Saturday for the East. Mr. Neumann will enjoy his vaca- 
tion at Lake Placid, New York, and later on will travel 
through Maine, staying two or three weeks at Bar Har- 
bor. Mrs. Neumann and her daughter, Gladys, left the 
early part of July for their summer home at Thousand 
Islands, and will now join Mr. Neumann at Lake Placid. 


“The Flowers of France” Sung in Europe 

This office has received word to the effect that several 
European singers have the song “The Flowers of France,” 
written by that gifted American composer Eleanor Everest 
Freer. Blanche Morchesi wrote to the composer: “I have 
found time to read through your song. It is not only 
charming and touches my heart of a French woman, but 
it is fine in the best sense of the word.” 


Chicago Musical College News 

Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, has left for Mackinac Island, where he plans to rest 
until August 21, when he will return to Chicago to conduct 
the preliminary scholarship examinations. 

The free and partial scholarship contest of the Chicago 
Musical College will be held Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, September 6, 7 and 8. Students making applica- 
tion must take a preliminary examination which will be 
given by Mr. Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, between August 21 and September 1. 

The Chicago Musical College announces special diamond 
medals to be given next season to pupils by members of 
the faculty. Adolf Muhlmann will give a diamond medal! 
for the best singing of an aria by Mozart, and Mrs. O. L. 
Fox for the best singing of an aria from an oratorio, 

Beginning Monday, July 31, a limited number of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College will be in attend- 
ance to give instruction to those who desire to take special 
work. Of the heads of departments there will be Mr. 
Reuter, Mr. Sacerdote and Mr. Ruffo. Members of the 
preparatory faculty will also give instruction. This special 
instruction course will last six weeks, finishing Septem- 
ber {). 

Burton Thatcher, of the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College, is living at his summer home at Long Lake, ill. 


Warren Proctor Sings at Valparaiso University 


Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago Grand Ope-a Asso- 
ciation, sang the famous solo “Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” 
from Taylor's “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” at the Val 
paraiso University on July 28, 1916. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink at Home 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink returned to Chicago last 
Wednesday, August 3, looking the picture of health. 


Helen Allen Hunt Undcr Briggs’ Musical Bureau 


Ernest Briggs, of Briggs’ Musical Bureau, announces that 
all arrangements have been completed so that the engage- 
ments in the Central West for Helen Allen Hunt, mezzo 
contralto, on her first Western tour will be ducing the 
months of November and December of this year. A num- 
ber of notable appearances have been arranged for, includ- 
ing the symphony orchestra appearance in Wichita on No- 
vember 10. 

During the summer Miss Hunt is engaged at Cornell Uni- 
versity with a large class and is also giving a series of re- 
citals and lectures at Cornell. RENE Devries. 

A Word to the Wise 

A page, half page, quarter page, sixteenth page advertise- 
ment in a music paper never will pay unless other adver- 
tisements have appeared previously or will appear after 

The life of a plunger 
Jankers give credit to a 


the special display, or “plunge.” 
generally is of short duration. 

conservative man or concern while they are always afraid 
of a plunger. The same is true of advertisers. Those 
who take a big display in a special issue are the plungers. 
Their names, appearing at the beginning of the magazine, 
are forgotten before reaching the last advertisement in the 
paper. Big special issue papers are a big advertisement 
for the paper itself, but a poor investment for the adver- 


tiser. 


OBITUARY 
Eben Dyer Jordan 


Eben Dyer Jordan, a leading patron of opera, music and 
art in Boston, died on August 1 at his summer home, “The 
Rocks,” at West Manchester, on the North Shore. He 
was in his fifty-ninth year. 

Mr. Jordan was the son of the late Eben Dyer Jordan 
and Julia M. Clark. He was born in Boston on November 
7, 1857. Asa youth he attended the public schools of the 
city, and, later, Adams Academy, in Quincy, from which 
he graduated in 1876. He entered Harvard in the class of 





1880, of which former President Roosevelt was a member, 
but on account of trouble with his eyes was compelled to 
give up his studies. Shortly afterward he began his mer 
cantile life, entering his father’s store in an humble ca- 
pacity. Here he worked his way up through the ranks, 
until in 1880 he was taken in as a member of the firm, with 
which he was actively connected until the time of his 
death. 

As Lead the the Jordan-Marsh Company, Mr. Jordin hal 
been for years one of Boston’s leading merchants, and his 
name was known throughout the business world. He had 
many interests outside of his great department store. He 
was a director of the Boston Drygoods Company, the Globe 
Newspaper Company, a trustee of the Avon Street Trust 
Company and a trustee under his father’s will. 

In grand opera circles Mr. Jordan was as well known as 
in the business world. He founded the Boston Opera 
House which was erected at his expense, at a cost of more 
than one million dollars The building was completed in 
1909, and opened for its first performance in November 
of that year. It was largely his money and personal efforts 
that made it possible for Boston to have opera, and in 1912, 
when a guaranty fund of $150,000 a year for three years 
was necessary for its continuance, he generously contribut 
ed the free use of the opera house, which rented for $60,000 
a year, with the proviso that the boxes be subscribed so 
as to net $90,000 annually. It was not until the outbreak 
of the European war put a definite period to opera here 
that Mr. Jordan abandoned his support and disposed of 
his holdings in the building for other property. 

As a patron of opera, Mr. Jordan’s activities extended to 
two continents. In 1913, he was appointed an honorary 
director of the Royal Opera of London, being the first per 
son ever so honored. He was also a director of the Met 
ropolitan Opera Company of New York. 

Another notable benefaction of Mr. Jordan was the New 
Engiand Conservatory of Music, erected in 1902. He sub- 
scribed $50,000, the amount lacking for the completion of 
the building, and presented the conservatory with its organ, 
costing $12,000. His generosity is commemorated in Jor 
dan Hall, so named by the trustees.in his honor. In the 
fall of 1903, he was further honored by being elected oresi 
dent of the conservatory. His interest in the institution 
never diminished, and only five years ago he presented the 
trustees with a lot adjacent to the building, comprising 
11,350 square feet and assessed at $31,200. 

Mr. Jordan was also a lover of art, and numbered many 
painters among his friends. In the selection of pictures 
he displayed remarkable judgment, and his private col 
lection includes the works of such masters as Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Stuart, Trumbull, Diaz, Decamp, Cou 
ture, Leloir and others. 

Mr. Jordan was married on November 22, 1883, to May 
Sheppard, of Philadelphia, who survives him. He leaves also 
a son, Robert Jordan, who has been associated with him 
in business, and a daughter, Mrs. Monroe Douglas Robin 
son, of New York, formerly Dorothy M. Jordan. 


Frank G. Christian 

Frank G. Christian, aged twenty-six, one of New Orleans’ 
most promising young musicians, died July 22. Funeral 
services were conducted Sunday afternoon, July 23, by Rev 
Father J. Schilling. Interment was in St. Vincent de Paul 
Cemetery. Born in New Orleans, Mr. Christian graduated 
from the public schools here and then devoted his entire 
study to music. For many years Mr. Christian was suc 
cessful as a teacher, composer, and player of almost any 
instrument. He received his musical training from his 
father. 

He was married three years ago to Leona Cavanagh, who 
survives him, with one son, Alfred, aged one year, Mr 
and Mrs. Frank G, Christian, parents of the deceased, five 
sisters and two brothers also survive. 


Harry M. Brown 

Harry M. Brown, one of the original “Bostonians,” and 
who played Prince Lorenzo in “The Mascot” and other 
parts in “The Serenade” and “Robin Hood,” died July 30 
at his home, Blue Point, L. I. He was seventy-two years 
old. He was manager of the Baldwin Theatre, San Fran- 
cisco, when David Belasco was a callboy there. His last 
part was David Harum, in which he succeeded William H 
Crane, and he had played with Marie Cahill and Fritzi 
Scheff. His widow survives him. 
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ANNUAL EXAMINATION BEGUN AT 
THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 


Many Students Participate in Competitions—Opera and Concert Notes of Interest 
—Visit of Scotch Guards Band—Splendid Fete at Versailles— 
Death of Jules Combarieu 


50 Rue Marbeuf (Champs Ptvetes). } 
Paris, July 13, 1916. 


At the Paris Conservatoire the annual “Concours,” or 
examinations, have begun. The first day’s competitions 
in the classes for wood, wind and brass instruments. 


were 
Jury: Gabriel Fauré, director and president; Henri Mare- 
chal, Paul Vidal, Henri Biisser, Jules Mouquet, Gabriel 
Parés, Guillaume Balay, H. Cazalis, L. Corroyez, L. 


Blémant, H. Letellier and Fernand Bourgeat, secretary. 


Following are the first day’s awards: 


Cornet a pistons (competition piece by G. Hué). 

Premier prix: M. Voisin (unanimous). 

Second prix: M. Plateau. 

Premiers accessits (honorable mention): MM. Ogez and Cunff. 


(andante et allegro by Guy Ropartz). 
ino first): M. Porret. 
laure). 


Trompette 
Second priz 
Flute (fantaisie by G. 
Manouvrier. 
Second Mile. 
accessit, M. Désormiére. 


First prize: M 


prize: Dragon and M. Bigerelle. First 


Hautbois (“Eglogue,” by Henri Bisser). 
Second prize (no first): M. Nazzi. 
First accessits: M. Bassot and Mlle, 
Clarinet (‘‘Fantaisie-Caprice,”” by Ch. 
Lefebvre. 

Girod, M. Petit-Louis. 
Tournier, 

» piece, by Paul Puget). 
(no first): M. Wild. 
Montando:. 


Rey. 

Lefebvre). 
First prize: M 
Second prize M. 
Second accessit M. 
Bassoon (sol 
Second prize 


First accessit M. 


The second day’s examinations. Jury: G. Fauré, presi- 
dent; Ch. Lefebvre, Pierre Lalo, H. Busser, J. Salmon, 
P. Chay, Henri Casadesus, André Hekking, P. Bazelaire, 
A. Dessoyer, members, and F, Bourgeat, secretary. 


Viola (“Morceau de concours, Allegro appassionato,” by Paul 


Rougmon) 
First prize: 
Second prize: 


Mile. Schoenenberger. 
Mile, Maimbaum and M 
Mile. Maurice. 

Second accessit: Mlles. Waél and Lutz. 

Contrabass (piece in A, by Henri Busser). 

First prize: M. Barral. 

Second prize: MM. Thévenin and Brousse, 

Second accessit: M. Bigarol. 

Third day—Competition for Tragedy. The examination 
went forward most rapidly. Eleven candidates in two 
hours passed before the jury with nine favorable results. 
Jury: M. Dalimier, under-secretary of state; Gabriel Fauré, 
Mmes. Bartet and Segond-Weber, MM. d’Estournelles de 
Constant, Maurice Donnay, Marcel Prévost, E. Fabre, Paul 
A. Brisson, R. Coolus, Silvain and Fernand Bour- 
The following awards were distributed: 


Pascal. 


First accessit: 


Gavault, 


geat, secretary. 
Men—Second prize; Armand Bernard (unanimous). 
Women—Second prize: Mlles. Rachel Bérendt (unanimous), Du- 
craine and Colliney. 


Miles. Parisis, Aubry, Picard. 
Miles. Loukia and d’Arezzo. 


First accessit: 

Second accessit: 

The conservatory examination preoccupies many a young 
candidate to the exclusion of all else. This fourth day— 
comedy—from nine in the morning till evening chimes six, 
thirty-two young men and maidens feel their hearts palpi- 
tate, each an epitome of tragedy or comedy. One candi- 
date this year has excused himself by letter from appear- 
ance in the examination hall, being, he states, “retained at 
Verdun” Surely he merits first prize! 

The competition was excellent. A few remarks must 
be made on M. Lehmann. He thoroughly deserved the first 
prize obtained and would be of great service in any theatre. 
Armand Bernard, who so admirably succeeded in tragedy, 
was less fortunate in his choice of comedy to display his 
Pizani succeeded well in “Le Barbier de 
Seville’; M. Alcover, a disciple of Paul Mounet, gave 
several scenes from the “Juif polonais”; M. Hiéronimus 
played as though he were already professor in the “Plai- 

Miles. Colliney, Rachel Bérendt, Nivette each ob- 
a first prize. Mlle. Bérendt chose a scene from 
“Lorenzaccio” and played something after the manner of 
Sarah Bernhardt and Henriette Roggers. Mile. Nivette 
was most touching in the prologue of the “Fils Naturel.” 


abilities. M. 


deurs.” 
tained 


Mile. Parisis won a second prize. Less dramatic scenes 
than the “Princesse Georges” will probably be chosen by 
her in the future. Mlle. Laffon in the same prologue 


chosen by Mlle. Nivette won a second prize. 
Men-—First prize: M. Lehmann. 
Second prize: Armand Bernard 
Alcover and M. Hiéronimus. 
First accessit: MM, Castelli and Lemaitre. 
Women—First prize: Miles. Colliney, Rachel Bérendt and Nivette. 
Second prize: Mlle. Yolande Laffon and Mlle. Parisis. 
First accessit: Mlles. Lysis, Sodiane, Risse, Cocea and Jordaan. 
Second accessit: Mile. Roseraie and Mile. Cardey. 


Among the young students who particularly pleased the 
public but failed to pass the standard of the jury, must 


M. Pizani, M. 


(unanimous), 


be specially mentioned: Jeannine Henry and Ducraine. 
“Le Pardon,” by Jules Lemaitre, was given in grand sim- 
plicity by Mlle. Henry, while Mlle. Ducraine, as Céliméne 
in the second act of “Le Misanthrope,” was an incarnation 
of delicate elegance and discreet malice. 

The competition among women candidates for the piano, 
fifth day, was one of the most brilliant. There were 
thirty-five competitors and many received prizes. Schu- 
mann’s “Variations Symphoniques” (Etudes Symphoniques ) 
was the trial piece. 

Among so many brilliant pupils one stood out pre- 


eminently. Mlle. Brard, pupil of M. Cortol. The jury 
unanimously awarded her a prize for “excellence.” 
First prize: Mlles. Marseille, Gouin, Gard, Jankelevitch, Binecher 


and Rosalis. 
Second prize: Miles, 
La Candela, Supot and Bleuzet. 
Honorable mention (accessits): 
Manent and Ruff; Miles. Cordon, 
Brousse, Durand, Krettly and Smets. 


(To be concluded in next letter—D. H.) 
At the Opéra 


On Thursday an examination took place at the Opéra of 
its dancing classes. The jury was composed of Jacques 
Rouché, director of the Opéra; Mlle. Zambelli, MM. 
Chevillard, Thomas, Ambroselly, Staats, Mlles. Meunier 
and Rouvier. 

The following little danseuses were nominated as petits 
sujets: Miles. de Craponne, Suzanne Dauwe, Léonce, Se- 
bron and Delor. 


Carl, Contoux-Quanté, Jankowsky, Fortin, 


Morhange, ' Richardot, 
Chevillard, Jean, 


Miles. 
Lauraine, 


At the Opéra-Comique 


The gala soirée for the benefit of the families of mobi- 
lized members of the theatre, after “La Tosca,” per- 
formed by Marie Kousnezoff, MM. Fontaine, Jean Périer, 
Belhomme and Azéma, terminated with unpublished “Span- 
ish Dances” composed by Albeniz and by Valverde, and 
given for the first time in Paris by Mme. Kousnezoff. 

On Thursday evening (tonight) “Sapho” will be pre- 
sented with Mlle. Chenal, MM. Fontaine and Périer. The 
orchestra to be directed by Paul Vidal. 

The National Féte Day, July 14, will be celebrated by 
” matinée, with Mme. Kousnezoff in the title role, 
and the tenor, Léon Beyle, will appear for the first time 
since the war. The matinée will finish with “Les Soldats 
de France” and “La Marseillaise” so admirably interpreted 
by Mlle. Chenal. By order of the under secretary for 
Fine Arts, the upper three galleries are to be reserved 
gratuitously for wounded and convalescent soldiers in 
Paris. 

Saturday evening “Madame Butterfly,” with Marthe 
Davelli, will occupy the stage; and on Sunday the 16th, 
a matinée of “Werther” and “Les Noces de Jeannette” will 
be given, followed in the evening by “Carmen” with Ger- 
maine Baillac in the name part. 


“Manon, 


Summer Arrangement at the Opéra Comique 


Beginning July 6, the Opéra Comique Thursday matinées 
are to be replaced by evening performances on the same 
day. The Sunday matinées will continue during the sum- 
mer and three evening performances weekly—Sunday, 
Thursday and Saturday. In the autumn, circumstances per- 
mitting, a fourth evening performance on Tuesday will 
be added and the Thursday matinées begun again. The 
regular attendants at the evening operas will have the 
privilege of subscribing to a fixed number of performances. 

According to the wishes of the Opéra Comique habitués, 
those who subscribe to all the representations will be given 
—as at the Opéra—permanent entry to the artists’ foyer 
(green room). 


Staging of Bruneau’s “Les Quatre Journées” 


“Les Quatre Journées (Four Days), by Alfred Bruneau, 
will be staged with Henri Martin’s decorations. This artist 
will have his scenes carried out in the atelier Bailly. This 
will be a brilliant début as theatre decorator for Henri 
Martin. It is the first application of a new idea that the 
Opéra Comique will inaugurate and more fully generalize 
later on. 

After having provided new decorations for the last acts 
of “Carmen,” “Manon,” “Werther,” the Opéra Comique, 
in spite of existing difficulties, will bring up its répertoire, 

.scenically as well as musically, to the highest perfection. 
The third act of “Carmen” will be reset in appropriate 
romantic surroundings. In “Manon,” also, the Hétel de 
Transylvanie will be entirely changed and the new tableau 
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signed Deshayes. Happily this young painter has now re- 
covered from his war wounds. 


At the Municipal Opera 


On the playbills of the Trianon Lyrique figure many of 
the masterpieces consecrated to the repertory of the Opéra 
Comique and operetta. The July bills announced the amus- 
ing operetta “Clairette’s Month” or rather “2% Jours de 
Clairette” of Victor Roger, Raymond and Mars. “Clairette” 
having thus inaugurated the summer season, Felix La- 
grange will continue with “Travels in China” (Le Voyage 
en Chine) and “Le Paradis de Mahomet.” 

A gala soirée for the benefit of the chorus singers of 
the Trianon Lyrique was given, “Le Barbier de Seville” 
being the chosen opera. In the “singing lesson” Mlle. 
Brothier sang “L’Eclat de Rire” (The burst of laughter) 
from “Manon” by Auber, and Léon David the air of the 
“Postillon de Lonjumeau.” 

At the Trianon Lyrique men are wanted for the chorus, 


tenors and bass. The times explain the need! 


Paris Concerts 


Francis Planté, one of the greatest among the French 
pianists, has been moved by patriotic sentiment to break 
through his long silence and announced two “concerts 
spirituels” to be given in the crypt of the annex of Saint 
Honoré d’Eylau. Although not of the present generation 
as age counts, Francis Planté is of those who are, through 
their passionate interest in art evolution, the generating 
youth of this world. 

The second concert included works of Franck, Debussy, 
d’Albeniz and of Granados, besides those of Alkan, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and Liszt. These names indicate the high 
aim of M. Planté’s second concert as those in the first 
recital realized his project of uplift through Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, Fauré, Chabrier, Saint-Saéns, Théodore 
Dubois, Albéric Magnard, V. d’Indy and Widor. 

While in Paris, M. Planté also gave a charity matinée 
(recital for charity funds) at the residence of Prince de 
Broglie, in the Avenue de Messine. This concert had to 
be repeated the following day for the benefit of those who 
were unable to be accommodated. 


The Scotch Guards’ Band 


The Royal Band of the Scotch Guards has visited Paris. 
It may be remembered what an enthusiastic welcome 
America gave in 1912 to this band on its tour through 
North America. No less enthusiastic is the welcome ac- 
corded it in France, notably in Paris and on the Flemish 
front. 

The band consists of sixty-six musicians. The bagpipes 
are an important feature, for each battalion of the regiment 
possesses its players of the national instrument, and fine 
it is to hear the skirl of the pipes with the whirl of the 
kilt as the laddies dance the “Highland fling,” the “Sword 
Dance” or the “Scotch reel.” The bandmaster of these 
sons from “Caledonia stern and wild” is F. W. Wood and 
under his direction most interesting concerts have been 
given at the Scotch Hospital in Paris to the wounded 
military; for the wounded at the American Ambulance 
Hospital at Neuilly and elsewhere. 

The bandsmen wore their Highland costume and gave 
music and dances of their “ain countree.” 


An Old Time Féte Reproduced at Versailles 


Arrangements were made hy the Under-Secretary of 
State for Fine Arts for a gala féte at Versailles on two 
consecutive days, July 8 and 9, on each of which the Scots 
Guards’ Pand was heard and a very special program given 
with the assistance of artists from the Opéra, Comédie- 
Francaise and Opéra Com‘que. An interesting reproduction 
of the period of Louis XIV was carried out in different 
parts of the palace and park, and the great fountains played. 

As only a limited number of spectators could be ad- 
mitted, it was reserved for the first five hundred sub- 
scribers of 100 franes each to be admitted by the staircase 
of the Queen to the salons where musicians and actors 
assembled in costumes of the period and thence to the 
Mirror Salon (Galerie des Glaces), where took place a 
Court Ball reconstituted by the Opéra. 

After partaking of a cold collation in the Apollo salon, 


the assembly witnessed in the Marble Court Moliére’s 
“Comtesse d’Escarbagnas,” played by the Comédie-Fran- 
caise, with ballets and interludes of song by artists from the 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. 

In the Park, the Garde Républicaine and the Scots’ 
Guards played in the admirable gardens laid out by Le 
Notre. 

Portable Theatre for the Army 


M. Dalimier, under-secretary of state for Fine Arts, has 
just inspected, at the Invalides, the “Théatre aux Armées,” 
a thoroughly practical and commodiously arranged travel- 
ing theatre, the whole contained in three wagons, which 
will shortly proceed to the front to give cheer to the 
fighting brave. 

Operetta 

The last two performances of “La Mascotte” at the 
Apollo will be given this afternoon and evening. “Rip,” 
“Rip van Wink'e,” music 
” fame, will be 


an operetta founded on Irving's 
by Planquette of “Chimes of Normandy 
staged tomorrow. 

“La Cocarde de Mimi Pinson,” after a record run of 
nearly two hundred performances at the Apollo, is now 
sojourning at the Empire. 

A New Theatrical Paper 


A little review or study of theatrical activity during the 
war is entitled “Le Théatre pendant la Guerre.” Under 
this title the Society of the History of the Theatre pub- 
lishes a very precise study of the theatrical movement 
since the declaration of war up to the last few weeks. 

M. Rouché, P. B. Gheusi, P. Gavault, Felix Lagrange and 
A. Jouvin have themselves drawn up the reports of their 
subsidized theatres. Camille Le Senne speaks about the 
theatre heroic and patriotic; Henri de Curzon, of music 
during war time, of the theatre day by day, of necrology; 
Paul Ginisty, of the theatre at the front now and for- 
merly, and of the artists killed by the enemy; M. Guillot de 
Saix, of the theatre of the armies; Gabriel Astruc, of help 
for the artists; M. Cortol and M. 
matinées. Other chronicles carefully gathered together 
give most interesting details about theatrical happenings 

Albert Soulies and M. Henri de Curzon, the distinguished 
chief editor of the Bulletin of the Société de I’Histoire du 
Théatre and of this publication, the Théatre pendant la 
Guerre, have established a biography which, as Emile Fabre 
points out in his preface, “will make clear that the theatre 
also has taken a notable part in our history during a 
most moving period.” 


Coolus, of national 


Death of a Pianist 
The French liner “Lafayette,” leaving Bordeaux for 
New York, July 8, came into collision with another vessel 
in the river and returned to Bordeaux for repairs. The 
Paris (New York) Herald said: “Henry Kowalsky, the 
pianist and composer, who had embarked on the ‘La- 
fayette’ for New York, on his way to Canada, where he 
was to give some concerts, was taken suddenly ill just 
after his arrival on the ship. He was taken on shore at 
once and conveyed to the Saint-André Hospital, where he 
died soon afterwards.” 

A Writer on Music 


The death of Jules Combarieu, inspector of the Academy 
of Paris, occurred suddenly on July 10. His loss will be 
greatly felt not only in University circles, but in the musical 
world. M. Combarieu was one of the first in the uni- 
versity to comprehend and interest himself in the true 
methods of musical criticism, musical erudition, the art 
history of music. He was a tremendous worker, a facile 
and prolific writer on diverse subjects, history, criticism, 
magazine reviewing; musical science came within his range 
many are sure to become 
standard volumes. His might 
be more complete in certain details, but, nevertheless, it 
is the best and most original of its kind in French. 


He leaves numerous works; 
“Histoire de la Musique” 
. 


Notes 
“Our Mary,” who has returned from America, will mak« 
her rentrée at the Opéra Comique in September next 
Comte DE DetmMa-HeEtpi 
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The Late John Runciman, Musical Critic 


Robin H. Legge, London correspondent of the MusicaL 
Courter, writing in the London Athenaeum of the lately 
deceased English musical writer, John F. Runciman, said: 

“J. F. R. was undoubtedly clever and full of knowledge, 
often brilliant in his writing, yet quite as often needlessly 
Normally his judgment was unimpeachable, but 
natural 


violent. 
his almost 
quently got the better of him that the judgment 
went by the board in the storm. If his work had 
not spelt so much to many, Runciman’s attitude would 


violence of expression so tre 


often have been downright amusing, for in conversation 
he had a curious knack of demolishing his own idols, and 
of promptly reconstructing them if his hearer agreed to 
the lawfulness of his bludgeoning, In other words, he 
according to the writer’s experience of twenty years ort 
more—preferred opposition to agreement. He was not in 
reality so independent in his views as he was popularly be- 
lieved to be, for he was always ‘agin the government,’ 
rightly or wrongly. This is precisely where he became to 
the writer of more true interest than through his work, 
excellent, even fine, though that was on occasion 
“Runciman was neither the founder nor really the chief 
representative of his school, though he came to be regarded 
as both by those who do not know their contemporary his 
tory. He was the ‘naughty boy’ of the school, and in the 
winter’s experience he rejoiced in the defects of his quali 
ties rather than in the qualities themselves, in the preju 
than in any truth 
that may have existed in the object of his prejudice. And 


dice which consumed him often rather 


so, very often, he made himself supremely ridiculous, even 
when he allowed his better self to override the prejudice 
His best was distinguished; his worst was contemptible 


But he was frank and outspoken and often convincing.” 
Thibaud Happy at Prospect 
of His } Coming American Tour 


a hibaud 


violin 


A letter to Loudon Cladhes from Jacques 


confirms the cable message which the French 


ist sent a fortnight ago to the effect that a year’s leave 
of absence from the French army, granted to permit com 
plete recovery from injuries received while on duty, pet 
mits an American tour next season. Thibaud has made 


definite arrangements to leave France early in Septem 


ber, filling a few engagements in England and then com 
ing to the United States to concertize from October 1 to 
the very close of the season \n important phonograph 
contract closed by cable will hasten the violinist’s coming, 
for its fulfilment will require at least twenty davs at 
such t:mes as his concert engagements permit 

“I have been released for one year,” writes Thibaud 
“I am delighted to be able to take up my work again 
United States, 


tell me it will take months of care to restore my health 


and to revisit the though the physicians 


Fortunately my condition does not prevent my playing the 


violin, though I am deprived of a number of agreeabl 


things, such as delicate dishe wines and sports, all of 


' 
which you may recall always appealed to me I mustn't 


complain, however; there are many who have those privi 


leges who would gladly change their lot with mine.” 


Does It Pay to Advertise? 


Aronson, the Chicago pianist and pedagogue, says 


a communication of recent date, to this paper, Maurice 
a have 


had many a pupil through the direct influence of the 


Musica. Courter, and am thoroughly appreciative of that 
fact.” 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT POINTS OF THE MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ CONVENTION AT SAN DIEGO 


By Alexander Stewart, President, California Music Teachers’ Association 


























Aside from the splendid programs, many of which were 
of superior excellence, there are one or two things which 
stand out prominently as characterizing the recent Music 
Teachers’ convention at San Diego. First of all the con- 
vention demonstrated the fact that even a body of musi- 
clans may convene to discuss matters of vital interest 
to themselves and to their profession without allowing 
their deliberations to descend to the level of even a politi- 
cal meeting. An all day session commencing at 9:30 in 
the morning and lasting until 4:30 in the afternoon, was 
and the 


Through it all there 


the routine business discussions of 
vital questions by this convention, 
word uttered by a member from the floor 


of the nor dis- 
played the Nor 
did everyone agree with everyone else on the many mat- 
There debate 


devoted to 


was not one 


convention which savored of bitterness 


earmarks of personal aggrandizement. 


ters which were up for discussion. was 
a-plenty, but through it all a good humor prevailed, no 
personalities were indulged, and everyone seemed to have 
at heart first of all the the and 


the profession which it represents 


welfare of association 

Three important topics were given full consideration at 
this meeting. The Music Extension work which the asso- 
ciation proposes to do with the co-operation of the Uni- 
versity of California, and the matter of giving credits 
for private music study to high school pupils were out- 
lined and discussed with the full indorsement of the con- 
vention. 

In discussing the much mooted question 
tion,” the attitude of the members is briefly stated in the 
expression that they like “the bad little boy 


who very much wanted to be good, but didn’t know how.” 


standardiza- 


were unte 
There can be no question of the desire of the rank and 
file of the beticr elements of the music teaching profes- 
some method whereby the 
Prac- 


sion in California to adopt 
personal efficiency of its members may be raised. 
tically all differences of opinion resolve themselves around 


The 


the question of method rather than that of purpose. 


general consensus of opinion, as expressed at this meet- 
ing, will be dealt with in a special report, which will be 
issued by the board of directors of the State Associa- 
tion. 

Another significant fact brought out at this convention 
was in regard to the changed attitude of the business 
men of our California communities toward music. The 
offer of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce to un- 
dertake the entire financing of the next State convention, 
foliowed by the same expressed desire on the part of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Riverside regarding the 
1918 convention, are significant indications which show 
that the business men of our communities are beginning 
to realize that music is worth cultivating for material 
as well as artistic reasons. This attitude was further ex- 
the the John A. 
Ackerman, president of the San Diego Chamber of Com- 


pressed in presence and words of 
merce, who gave one of the welcoming addresses at the 
opening of the The the 
business man to co-operate with musicians in their plans 
was expressed by Guy T. Keene, president of the San 
Diego Rotary Club, who made an excellent talk at the 


convention, further desire of 


banquet regarding the obligation of the business man of 
the community toward the promotion of music. 

It is now certain that our California communities look 
upon the annual convention of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
as something desired for their communities’ 

The influence of the convention is already being 


tion own 
sake, 
felt in many ways, particularly in the probable organiza- 
tion in the near future of 
Riverside County and other count:es throughout the State 
not already With an in- 
creased membership and such enthusiasm as was shown 


local branch associations in 


represented in the association. 


by those attending this convention, there can be no doubt 
of the future the Music 
tion of California in its efforts to raise the standards of 
promote the 


success of Teachers’ Associa- 


efficiency among its own members and to 


higher ideals of musical culture throughout the State. 





Elsa Lyoén “Singing the Summer Away” 


Although Elsa Lyon is spending the summer months 
with her family at Newark, Ohio, she, as naturally would 
after the winter’s 
“singing the summer 


he expected, is not resting up, long 
work in New York, but is practically 
This is shown by the fact that splendid press 


away.” 
to light about Mlle. Lyon’s work in 


notices have come 
concert and oratorio. 

Recently Professor Rowe gave a performance of “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” at Wooster, Ohio, in which Mlle Lyon 
sang the role of the enchantress, impressing her hearers 
One paper says: “Elsa Lyon's rich mezzo. 
soprano, equally beautiful on the 
was one of the attractive 
Wooster, The sweetness of her voice impressed one es- 
pecially in Delilah’s arias, ‘I Come With a Song for the 
Splendor,’ ‘From Love’s Wide Dominions,’ and ‘My Heart 
The dramatic powers of the 
singer were heard to advantage in Delilah’s soliloquy 
beginning with ‘Tonight Samson Makes His Obeisance,’ 
and in the duet for soprano and tenor at the end of Act 
», when Samson finds himself betrayed and Delilah scorn- 


fully sings, ‘Coward! You Loveless Heart! 1 Despise You! 


very strongly, 
low notes, 


heard ip 


high and 


most voices ever 


at Thy Dear Voice.’ 


Away.’’ 

On July 11, the singer, assisted by her sister, Sabena 
Hirshberg, pianist, and Mrs, Mills, organist, 
gave a successful recital at the Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Newark. The audience of two hundred was 
very lavish and insistent in their appreciation of her work 
and she was forced to respond to several enthusiastic en- 


Thorburn 


cores, 
The program was as follows: Part I—“Aria,” from 
“Samson and Delilah,” Act I (Saint-Saéns), Part II 


“The Forgotten Land” (Harriet Ware), “The First Vio- 
let” (Mendelssohn), “The Danza” (Chadwick), “Three 
Green Bonnets” (D'’Hardelot), “Love is the Wind” 
(McFadyen). Part I11—‘Nuptial March in E” (Guil- 
mont), “Arcadian Idylle” (Lemare), and “Gavotte” (Elgar- 
organ. Part IV—‘“Lullaby from Jocelyn” 
(Godard), “Mignon’s aria,” from “Mignon,” “Spring” 
(Hildach), “Ave Maria” (Bach-Gounod), and “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice” (“Samson and Delilah”) (by re- 


Lemare), 


quest), 
Mile Lyon will return to New York in the early fall to 


resume her singing and teaching at Carnegie Hall. 


Fortune Favors Mabel Riegelman 


Mabel Riegelman was within fifty yards of the infernal 
machine which exploded among the onlookers of the re- 
cent Preparedness Parade in San Francisco, Cal., and it 
was only by great good fortune that she was not among 
the injured. 

Miss Riegelman, who is spending part of her summer 
in Oakland, Cal., preparatory to joining the Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company at the opening of the 
coming season, crossed the bay to San Francisco, arriv- 
ing about ten minutes before the explosion. Owing to the 
congestion of the streets, it was impossible for Miss Rie- 
gelman’s automobile to get to the ferry, and, not finding it, 
she stepped into the telephone station to ascertain where 
it would meet her. After gettting the information, Miss 
Riegelman, her mother and Ruby Annette Winsby, of 
Alameda, who was with them at the time, decided to walk 
up Market street, the thoroughfare upon which the parade 
was to be held, before joining her friends who were wait- 
ing in the machine on a side street. The crowd was so 
dense that, after crossing the Embarcadero, Miss Riegel- 
man decided to retrace her steps, and proceed up the 
Embarcadero to the waiting automobile. She was then 
directly across the street from where the infernal machine 
had been placed. The explosion came just as Miss Riegel 
man turned the corner, which acted as a protecting wall. 
The excitement was Miss Riegelman and her 
party left the vicinity as quickly as possible. 


intense. 





Anton Hoff in Concert 


Anton Hoff, the conductor, coach and accompanist, 
presides at the piano in a series of recitals which Alma 
Gluck is giving this month, August 5, at Bar Harbor, 
Me.; August 9, at Saratoga, N. Y.; August 12, at Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Mr. Hoff’s summer is being spent by him 
in Lake Placid, N. Y., where he has been assisting Alma 
Gluck in the preparation of her repertoire for the coming 
season. 


For Indianapolis 


A very handsome prospectus booklet réceived from 
Ona B. Talbot, the Indianapolis manager, announces her 
Fine Arts course of concerts for the season 1916-17. The 
attractions are Emmy Destinn, Mischa Elman, Paderewski, 
Cincinnati Orchestra, Russian Symphony Orchestra. 
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(From the Green Book Magazine. 








“ROSE SOUTHERN” GROWN UP 


The Human Story of a Prima Donna’s Career 
—A Talk with Alice Nielsen 





Reprinted by permission.) 


























I had the advantage of an early beginning on the stage. 
I was eight years old when I took the part of Nanky-Poo 
in a road touring company’s production of “The Mikado.” 
I was billed as “the Swedish Nightingale’—why, I don’t 
know, for I am not Swedish—and I had a profound opinion 
of myself which mother finally overcame by spanking me 
with a carpet slipper. 

Mother was poor and had to work, father having died, 
after lingering for several years, from a wound received 
in the Civil War. Mother had eight children, and when 
father died, five of us were babies. I was born in Nash- 
ville on the ‘seventh day of the month, the seventh 
daughter of the seventh daughter. Mother, with all the 
superstition of the Irish—though she was born in Boston, 
she was Irish through and through—thought that some- 
thing terrible would happen to me. Father was Danish. 

When I went on the stage, mother insisted that I change 
my name, and so I appeared as “Rose Southern.” 1 don’t 
remember just why we selected that name, except that | 
had rosy cheeks and was a Southerner. 

I sang with the company for eight months, doing all of 
the little boy parts in “The Mikado,” “The Chimes of 
Normandy,” “Pinafore” and other light operas of that 
class. And in that eight months I made enough money 
to care for mother and the children for three years. 

Then mother made me go to school. I disliked it so 
thoroughly that today, when I have a bad dream, it’s about 
school. Right now, even, I'd hate to have to go to school. 

I was fifteen when I became a real prima donna, as 
Yum-Yum in “The Mikado,” with a company playing in 
Oakland, California. I remember that it was the year of 
the Sullivan-Corbett fight—in 1893, I think it was—and | 
was terribly excited over it. I thought of Sullivan almost 
as a god; he was Irish, you know; and I who worshiped 
my Irish mother, had been told how much he loved his 
native country. That was enough for me. When the news 
came that he had been defeated, I felt as if the world 
were coming to an end. 

I studied in San Francisco—working all the time—under 
Mile. Ida Valerga for three years, learning all of the 
grand opera roles in Italian. My voice, in the meantime, 
had “changed.” It was always like a boy’s, and for a 
year or so it would “break,” as a boy’s does when it is 
changing. 

Of course, I naturally considered that I was gifted 
with a voice. J had no fear when I was singing; it gave 
me a feeling of exaltation. My voice was certain—always 
there when I wanted it; and as for stage fright, I had 
always forgotten, until I appeared as Yum-Yum, that | 
was on the stage. Even if I did not do everything right, 
I did it naturally. But when Yum-Yum came—my first 
appearance on the stage in skirts—I had my first case of 
stage fright. The skirts hampered me, and for the first 
time I felt that | was myself rather than the character | 
was playing. 

I was the stage manager and everything else, so far as 
self asserted authority went. Everyone but mother thought 
I was funny. Many’s the spanking that was started on 
me before the applause, which followed my exit, had sub- 
Those spank- 


sided. [ blamed her then, but I don’t now. 


ings did me a lot of good. 

She was strong minded and knew what she knew when 
she knew it. If she had not been hampered by poverty 
and such a brood of children, she would have been a 
lecturer for Home Rule in Ireland. Sir Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry took mother abroad with them on one 
trip, and at a concert given the night before the steamer 
arrived in England, the band played “God Save the Queen.” 
Mother refused to stand up. I was terribly ashamed when 
I heard about it—Laurence Irving told me. 

“Don’t you worry,” he soothed. 
‘Stand up?’ she said. ‘I'd rather die.’ 


“She has courage 
” 

I was eighteen when The Bostonians engaged me. I had 
sung Lucia in San Francisco; and Barnabee or some other 
member of the company heard me. I was engaged to 
understudy Helen Bertram, the prima donna, in “Robin 
Hood.” The newspapers called me “Alice in Wonderland.” 

Then The Bostonians did “The Wartime Wedding,” and 
I had a little part with Barnabee in which I made a dis- 
tinct success. Hilda Clarke came to us as a prima donna, 
and I was promoted to alternate with her. Victor Herbert 
was writing “The Serenade,” and although I knew my 
hope was mostly in vain, I prayed nightly that I would get 
the chance to create the leading role. 


By every right, the part belonged to Hilda. But Mrs. 





ALICE NIELSEN 


Victor Herbert heard me sing, and decided that I should 
She kept after her husband until she 
My perform- 


create the role. 
badgered him into coming to hear me sing. 
ance won him over. Then the fight began. 


| had the Barnabees and the Herberts on my side. The 
two factions had about decided that they would hold a 
trial rehearsal at which both of us would sing, when 
Barnabee announced that it would make no difference to 
him—that I was to create the role. Then Victor Herbert 
announced that unless I got the rdle he would take the 





music and the opera away with him to some other pro- 
ducer. I got the role. 

William McDonald, of the firm of Barnabee & Mce- 
Donald, who was not on my side, asked me what opening 
nights I wanted. Just in fun I answered “All of them.” 
He took me at my word, 
success came immediately. 

Then Mr. Herbert wrote “The Singing Girl” and “The 
Fortune Teller,” in which I was starred in my own com 
pany. I took “The Fortune Teller” to London, to the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, for six months, and we were im 


I opened in Chicago, and my 


mensely successful. Mr. Herbert, during my absence, wrote 
“Mademoiselle Modiste,” for me, thinking I was coming 
back to America after my London engagement. But | 
did not. 

“I held it for you, Alice, for three years,” he told me 
afterwards. 

You may remember that in it Fritzi Scheff made her 
greatest success. 


I had decided to study for grand opera—my first serious 


study. 1 was ignorant. I knew nothing of the world or 
things. Ignorance, if we only realized it, is a great pro 


tector; it saves you from so many heartaches 
I was twenty-four. Perhaps if I had known what I 
was starting upon—the work and the tears I had before 
me—I would never have had the courage to attempt it. | 
thought I could walk calmly and placidly into grand opera 
| went at it with a great deal of joy and a great deal of 
ignorance. When | got into it and realized what was be 
fore me, my pride wouldn't let me stop 
| had to work 
and study at the same time, for I had my living to make 
Put the Duchess of Man 


chester took me up as her protegee and made my burden 


I was so far from my goal. to perform 


and my instruction to pay for 
much easier. She arranged eighteen concerts for me be 
fore the nobility and the wealthy, and in due course, | 
was presented to the King and Queen, Edward VII and 
Alexandra. 

My first paid concert was for Alfred Rothschild, the 
banker. It had heen his custom every year to engage 
Adelina Patti for a private concert, paying her five thou 
sand dollars. Each year she sang “I! Bacio,” and it was 
considered treason for any other singer to attempt it at a 
Rothschild concert. 

I knew nothing of.that. I laid my music before the 
accompanist and proceeded to sing it. Rothschild did not 


stop me—as everyone, I learned later, expected but came 
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Mere correctness of design and 
mechanical exactness of construc 
tion will never give tonal perfec 
tion to a piano. 


Hundreds of delicate adjustments 

must be made, and made with an 
. art which is ever prompted by a 

reputation and an ideal. 


The ideals which enabled Jonas 
Chickering to build a better piano 
than had yet been built, and the 
reputation conferred by 93 years 
of supremacy, guarantee the tone 


of every piano which bears the 
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to me later and gave me a horseshoe of sapphires and 
diamonds. 

“This is for you because you are a little duck,” he said, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “—not that you sing like a duck. 
But you are a little duck.” 

Next I went to Italy to study under Maestro Bevignani 
in Naples, and in 1903 I made my début at La Scala in 
Milan. Harry Higgins, director of the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London, heard of me and engaged me. I 
made my metropolitan début in Italy at the Theatre Bellini, 
Naples, where Caruso and so many others have appeared. 
I sang Marguerite in “Faust” and got ten dollars for it. 

At Covent Garden during 1904 and 1905 I appeared as 
Zerlina in “Don Giovanni;” as Suzanne in “The Marriage 
of Figaro;” in “La Bohéme” as Mimi with Caruso; and as 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” with Victor Maurel. 

I returned to America a full-fledged opera singer. I 
found upon my arrival that, through an error in the book- 
ing office, no concert dates had been made for me, and 
so I joined the San Carlo Opera Company, alternating as 
lyric soprano with Lillian Nordica as dramatic soprano. 
We did “La Bohéme,” “Don Pasquale,” “Rigoletto,” “Gio- 
conda” and other operas. Next I joined the Boston Grand 
Opera Company, remained with it for four seasons, and 
played with the Chicago and Metropolitan organizations. 

I believe the work of which I am most proud is my 
concert tour of last summer, over the Chautauqua circuits. 
I gave one hundred and eighteen concerts du-ing the course 
of twenty weeks, often to as many as four thousand per- 
During that period I sang more than three thousand 
failed an audience. | 
heard a singer of name 


sons 
songs, and I never once sang to 
thousands who had never before 
before. I received fifty thousand dollars for the tour, and 
got a million dollars in kindnesses and applause. I hope 
to see those same people again and again. They are the 
real Americans. 


Molly Byerly Wilson’s s ; Season 





Molly Byerly Wilson, distinguished American contralto, 
completed in Manitoba on July 19 a concert tour of the 
United States and Canada, which had extended over more 
than eight months and comprised 170 concert engagements. 

From the opening date, on November 15, to the closing 
concert, the long tour was.a series of for 
this young singer, who was making her initial bow to 
American audiences after seven years of practical Euro- 
pean work before the public. 

Throughout the entire 


successes 


Miss Wilson 
comiums while her popular success was 
evidenced by continuous double and triple encores. This 
young American artist may be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess of an unusually long season, during which she filled 


season won en- 


from the press, 


the following concert dates: 


November—Oskaloosa, Clarion, Armstrong, Waverly, Ia.; Joliet, 
Galesburg, Il.; Emporia, Wichita, Kan. 

December —Dodge City, Garden City, Kan.; Pueblo, La Junta, 
Rocky Ford, Boulder, Denver, Greeley, Col.; Laramie 
(2), Rawlins, Wyo.; Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, 


Blackfoot, Idaho Falls, Twin Falls (2), Nampa 
Weiser, Ida.; Ontario, La Grande, Ore. 
Dalles, Portland, Salem, Albany, 


Ore.; Pullman, Centralia, Seattle, 


Pocatello, 
(2), Caldwell, 
Pendleton (2), The 
Medford, Ashland, 


January 





MOLLY BYERI.Y WILSON, 
Dramatic Contralto. 


River- 
Bisbee, 


Hanford, 
Tucson, 


Wash.; Moscow, Ida.; Fresno, Tulare, 
side, San Bernardino, Cal.; . Phoenix, 
Douglas, Ariz.; El Paso, Del Rio, Tex. 
San Antonio, San Marcos, Taylor, Brenham, Houston, 
Beaumont, Tex.; Lake Charles (2), La Fayette (2), New 
Orleans, La.; Jackson, Miss.; Memphis, Tenn.; Fulton, 
Ky.; Cairo, Centralia, Du Quoin, Ill.; Wabash, North 
Manchester, Ind. 


February 








Kendallville, Auburn, Plymouth, Seymour, 
Rushville, Union City, Ind.; Sidney, Van Wert, Delphos, 
Huntington, Ohio. 

Greenville, Piqua, Celina, Paulding, Napoleon, Lebanon, Ohio; 
Monticello, Fowler, Rochester, Ind.; Madson, Eau Claire, 


March—Columbia City, 


April 


Wis.; St. Cloud, Detroit, Moorhead, Minn.; Fargo, Val- 
ley City, Jamestown, Bismarck (2), Mandan, N. Dak. 

May—Dickinson, N. Dak.; Glendive, Miles City, Billings, Livingston, 
Missoula, Mont.; Spokane, North Yakima, Everett, Sedro- 
Wooley, Mt. Vernon, Anacortes, Wash.; Vancouver (2), 
Kamloops, Revelstoke, Trail, Rossland, Grand Forks 
(B. C.), Canada. 

Nelson, Cranbrook, Fernie (B. C.), Canada; MacLeod, Leth- 
bridge, Cardston, Raymond, Taber, Calgary (3), Red 
Deer, Edmonton (3), Macombe, Camrose, Bassano, Medi- 
cine Hat (Alberta), Canda; Swift Current, Moose Jaw, 
Regina (2), Saskatoon, Prince Albert (Saskatchewan), 
Canada. 

North Battleford, Battleford, Humboldt, Canora, 
Melville, Indianhead (Saskatchewan), Canada; 
Brandon, Portage la Prairie (Manitoba), Canada. 


June 


Yorktown, 
Virden, 


July 





Rudolph Reuter’s Plans for Next Season 





Maurice and Gordon Fulcher, who will manage the pop- 
ular Chicago pianist, Rudolph Reuter, during the season 
1916-17, announce the booking of a large number of en- 





RUDOLPH REUTER, 


Pianist. 


gagements in the Middle West and South, and a Chicago 
recital on January 10. Mr. Reuter is spending the summer 
touring in his automobile, exploring the lake regions of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana. He finds recreation in 
mechanics, and, if possible, repairs his own machine when 
out of order. 





Vida Milholland Delights Audiences 
at Willow Grove 


“Wassili Leps and his Symphony Orchestra have been 
delighting audiences at Willow Grove twice a day, and 
Mr. Leps is doing a splendid work in trying to familiarize 
his great audiences with many of the operas”—so writes 
Vida Milholland, the young American soprano, 
achieved a large amount of popularity through her sing- 
ing there this summer. Miss Milholland goes on to say 
that the Saturday audiences average about 12,009 people. 

On Wednesday, August 2, “Cavalleria Rusticana” was 
given in commemoration of its first production, twenty- 
five years ago. Vida Milholland sang the role of Santuzza, 
Paul Volkman, Turiddu; Bessie C. Phillips, Lola, and An- 
tonio O. Scarduzio, Alfio. 


who has 





Note From Professor Auer to Alexander Bloch 





Alexander Bloch, the young American violinist, has just 
received a card from Leopold Auer, dated Christiania, Nor- 
way, June 23, in which Professor Auer states that he has 
been busy teaching there since June 15. Most of the stu- 
dents are Norwegians, Swedes and Russians. 

Professor Auer also mentions that he will give sonata 
recitals in Christiania, Bergen and Stockholm during 
September. 
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WERRENRATH’S LECTURE-RECITAL 


Well Known Singer Gives Interesting Series at New 
York University 





At New York University, in the auditorium adjacent 
to the Hall of Fame, Reinald Werrenrath gave the first 
in his series of summer lecture-recitals on Tuesday eve- 
ning, August 1. Due to the rather ill timed and incon- 
venient strike of the Westchester surface car employees, 
the present writer was one of the late arrivals at the 
recital. As a consequence, she was unable to get a program 
or to hear the first group of songs, which, however, she 
understands was devoted to Schubert. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s preparatory remarks to the Schumann 
songs, which were well illustrated by works of that com- 
poser, as well as to the succeeding ones of Brahms, 
Robert Franz, Grieg and Hugo Wolf (for whom the 
singer expressed an especial predilection), were timely, to 
the point and of definite value. To the presentation of 
these songs, the baritone lent all that refined; well poised 
art of interpretation for which the name of Reinald 
Werrenrath is gaining a continually widening scope. He 
was in especially good voice and gave to each of his num- 
bers a well modulated tonal color, of the relative values 
of which, Mr. Werrenrath is fast becoming a past master. 

The informality of these events always adds to their 
midseason enjoyment, as not only do the residents of the 
Heights stroll over to the auditorium hatless and in com- 
fortable hot weather attire, but the singer and his accom- 
panist, Harry Spier (who by the way is deserving of plenty 
of commendation for his reliable accompaniments), lead 
off in unconventional dress, appearing in white trousers, 
white shoes, negligée shirts and dark coats. 

These recitals of Mr, Werrenrath at University Heights 
are musical cases in the midsummer season and reward 
well the long trip out to New York University. 

On Friday evening, August 4. the second recital oc- 
curred, and this time the writer was there on time and 
had the good fortune to secure a program. Although 
these are termed as “Lecture-Recitals,” they are, as Mr. 
Werrenrath aptly put it, “recitals with a few remarks, 
“pertinent and impertinent interspersed.” The subject this 
time was the operatic aria, and those who have heard 
Mr. Werrenrath only in the song recital, would have 
been delighted by the beauty and technical facility which 
marked his entire program. The composers represented 
were Monteverde, Handel, Verdi, Wagner, Gounod, Bizet, 
Massenet and Leoncavallo. As the singer explained, he 
was necessarily compelled to omit such prominent figures 
in the operatic world as Gluck, Mozart, Puccini and 
Debussy as their works offer no great selection for the 
baritone voice. 

Mr. Werrenrath opened his program with an aria frora 
“Orfeo,” and his second number was the recitative “From 
the Rage of the Tempest” (“Julius Cxsar”) and the aria 
“Hear Me! Ye Winds and Waves,” from “Scipio.” After 
giving a bare-outline of the plot of the opera, Mr. Werren- 
rath sang “ll Balen” from “Trovatore,” “OQ Du, mein 
holder Abendstern” from “Tannhauser,” “Euch macht 
ihr’s leicht” from “Die Meistersinger,” “Avant de quitter 
ces lieux” from “Faust,” the familiar “Toreador Song” 
from “Carmen,” “Vision Fugitive” from “Herodiade” and 
the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci.” His interpretations 
were unusually beautiful. Especially well done was the 
aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade” and the aria from 
“Carmen,” a portion of the latter being repeated before 
the delighted audience would permit him to proceed. 

On Tuesday evening, August 8, the third and last re- 
cital was scheduled to be givef® the program consisting 
of songs by modern Italian, German, French and American 
composers. A detailed account of the event will appear in 
the next issue of the MusicaL Courter. 


Polacco Off for Italy 





Giorgio Polacco, whose splendid work as leading Italian 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House last season 
made scarcely noticeable the absence of Arturo Toscanini, 
suddenly made up his mind last week to change his plans 
and to visit his family in Italy instead of remaining here 
all summer. He sailed Sunday, August 6, on the steamer 
Rochambeau of the French line for Bordeaux, and will 
go to his home from there. While in Italy, Mr. Polacco, 
beside spending some time with his family and attending 
to private business, will assist Giulio Gatti-Casazza in 
some of the preliminary work on the 1916-17 plans of the 
Metropolitan. He will return to New York about the 
middle of October. 


Adelaide Fischer’s Present 
and Future Appearances 





Adelaide Fischer is shown in the accompanying snapshot 
at her retreat at Schawanga Lodge, in Sullivan County, 
N. Y., where she enjoyed a short vacation prior to her 


month’s engagement at Chautauqua, N. Y., which started 
August 1. This young artist is fortunate in the posses- 
sion of an untiring energy in addition to her many other 
splendid talents, and she has spent the past month in 
constant preparation of her many different programs to be 
included in her repertoire next season. 

















ADELAIDE FISCHER, 
Rusticating in Sullivan County, N. Y. 


For her first Aeolian Hall recital in the coming season, 
which will be given on the afternoon of November 17, 
Miss Fischer has prepared some novel numbers, among 
which will be one work never before given in this coun- 
try, a trio with soprano solo. 


Alma Gluck’s Mother Dead 
Sarah Fiersohn, mother of Alma Gluck, the singer, 
died last week at the Jewish. Hospital in Brooklyn. Her 
daughter was singing at a concert in Bar Harbor, Me., at 
the time, and was not notified of the death until after the 
recital. 


Sorrentino A-summering 





Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, is “summering” at Laurel 
Beach, Milford, Conn., and at the same time is studying 





UMBERTO SORRENTINO, 
On his lawn at Laurel Beach, Milford, Conn. 


vigorously, as is his wont, in preparation for the impending 
season. His manager, Annie Friedberg, reports many ex- 
cellent engagements for him, including a third trip through 
the South. This re-engagement speaks louder than mere 
words; enough is said with the simple statement. The ac- 
companying snapshot shows the young tenor on his lawn 
at Laurel Beach. 
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It is reported that “leading soloists of the Sistine 
Chapel Choir” will make a concert tour during the 
coming season. 

———~¢--———-- 

Three events of a novel character to which the 
American concert going public may look forward 
next winter are the symphonic dancing entertain- 
ments by Maud Allan, the appearances of the 
Cherniavsky brothers, and the debut in this country 
of the renowned double bass virtuoso, Sergei Kusse- 
witzky. 

averse 

On August 2 the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, began suit in the Supreme Court 
against the Hammerstein Opera Company and others 
to foreclose a $450,000 mortgage on the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House property in this city. The 
mortgage was made on May 27, 1914, by the Ham- 
merstein Opera Company. Interest and taxes due 
amount to $30,902. 





-—_---~¢-- 


What does the New York Hippodrome mean 
when it announces that this season Pavlowa will 
produce “an entirely new ballet by Tschaikowsky” ? 
Does that mean entirely new to New York? All the 
ballets of Tschaikowsky have seen production in 
Russia and most of them have been done also in 
other European countries. Tschaikowsky left no 
unproduced or unfinished ballets. 

» 

The Worcester Festival Association has just an- 

nounced the program for its fifty-ninth annual festi- 


val, which will be found complete on page 5 of this * 


issue. Dr. Arthur Mees again will be the conductor. 
The organization deserves the heartiest congratula- 
tions of all music lovers for the energy and life with 
which it comes each year afresh to the task of ad- 
vancing the interests of the highest class of music in 
America. 

aa Oe 

To an inquirer regarding the program to be played 
in New York this winter by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, it is necessary to point out that 
the orchestral conductors very properly are not in 
the habit of publishing their programs until the mu- 
sical season looms imminent. In fact, many of the 
baton chiefs do not finally decide upon their com- 
plete program schemes until the end of summer. 
Dr. Kunwald (conductor of the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra), summering in the Adirondacks, probably is 
deep in his selection work at this moment. Suffice 
it to say that whatever he decides to perform in 
New York will be replete with interest and have a 
performance vital, authoritative and thoroughly well 
prepared. The Cincinnati players conquered Chi- 
cago last season, and those who know the work of 
Dr. Kunwald and his organization have very litle 
doubt as to the verdict of the metropolis. 

—>——_ 

The Iowa Examining Board of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association, consisting of past presidents 
of the association, held their first meeting July 7 
at Des Moines, to formulate plans for examinations 
to be held at the next annual meeting in Dubuque, 
Ja. Those present were Dr. A. Rommel, director of 
music, Iowa Wesleyan University, Mt. Pleasant ; 
Dr. Charles D. Neff, director of music, Upper Iowa 
College, Fayette; C. A. Fullerton, director of music, 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls; Dean Frank Nagel, 
Highland Park College, Des Moines; Henri Rui- 
frok, Drake University, Des Moines; A. C. Kleine, 
Dubuque Academy of Music, Dubuque; and Mrs. 
Frederick Heizer, director of the Heizer Music 
School, Sioux City. Out of eleven past presidents, 
now residing in the State, seven were present. It is 
hoped to complete the syllabus for examination at 
the next meeting, which occurs August 31 in Des 
Moines. It affords the Mustcat Courter pleasure 
to note that Iowa now is among the enlisted number 
of States standardizing music teaching by examina- 
tion through the Music Teachers’ Association. It 









may be said that this has been brought about 
through the arduous work of the retiring president, 
Mrs. Frederick Heizer, of Sioux City, who has 
given the movement her devoted attention through 
two consecutive years of service. 
ey Were 
Charles M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, provided a special train for the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation Band of a hundred musicians, 
which came to New York from Bethlehem, Pa., last 
week and gave a concert at Central Park. The mu- 
sicians found a steamer chartered to take them for 
a ride around New York Harbor and down the 
bay. Later they were Mr. Schwab's guests at a din- 
ner at Sherry’s. All the members of the band are 
employed in the Bethlehem steel mills. 


————6@-—_____ 


From Boston comes the report of the death of 
Eben D. Jordans of the Jordan-Marsh Company, the 
vast department store. Mr. Jordan was fifty-nine 
years old and suffered a stroke of paralysis a few 
weeks ago. He was widely known as a patron of 
He was president of the Boston Opera 
Company, and owned the opera house which he built 
especially for the company and which served as its 
home until the abandonment of the enterprise two 
years ago. He was also a director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, of New York, and an honorary 
director of the Royal Opera, London. 


fine arts. 


It is under- 
stood that Mr. Jordan lost about $500,000 in sup- 
porting the original Boston Opera Company. 


Our Central Park concerts in New York are be- 
ginning to assume real broadness and progressive- 
ness. Next Sunday afternoon, August 13, the Park 
Board has invited Arthur Claassen, conductor of 
the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, to lead a 
popular symphony conceri at the Mall. He will di- 
rect an orchestra of sixty, made up of members of 
the Metropolitan Opera, New York Philharmonic 
and New York Symphony. The program will in- 
clude “The Star Spangled Banner,” Wagner’s “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” overture, three movements from 
Dvorak’s “New World,” a solo number, Liszt’s sec- 
ond rhapsody, Massenet’s ballet suite, “Le Cid,” an- 
other solo number, Wagner’s “Ride of the Val- 
kyries,” and “America.” 


——— @ es 


Leopold Godowsky (who is spending the summer 
at Seal Harbor, Me.) will return to New York Oc- 
tober 1, to prepare for the very extensive concert 
tour that is being booked for him by his manager, R. 
I. Johnston. Godowsky’s first recital in New York 
will take place in Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
October 8. After that he leaves for the West to fill 
engagements in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, Onaha, Denver and twelve con- 
certs on the Pacific Coast during November. On 
his return East he will appear in Rochester, Altoona, 
Harrisburg, Wilmington, Williamsport, Norfolk, 
with the New York Mozart Society and at the Bilt- 
more Friday Morning Musicale on January 12 with 
Fritz Kreisler and Emmy Destinn. 

a, ne 

In all her long and honorable career, Johanna 
Gadski has had no more genuine tribute than the 
spontaneous assembling of an audience of 8,000 last 
week in New York. Mme. Gadski was the soloist 
at the Wagner concert given by the Civic Orchestra 
(Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor) at Madison 
Square Garden. When the celebrated soprano ap- 
peared on the stage she was greeted enthusiastically 
by a cheering throng which filled every seat in the 
huge edifice, and which refused to allow the beloved 
singer to depart until she had granted encores and 
then repeated them. As if this were not sufficient 
proof of the regard in which she is held by the gen- 
eral public, some two thousand late comers were 
unable to obtain admission, to their great (and loud- 
ly proclaimed) regret. 
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VARIATIONS 


Chiefly on Words and Music 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Why Is Comic Opera? 

A correspondent asks: “What is the matter with 
American comic opera ?” 

Other things were asked by the same corre- 
spondent, but it is the question about comic opera 
that sticks in our mind. Nothing is the matter with 
American comic opera, to our way of thinking. The 
fault lies with the public. 
not aware when it is facing a really good American 
comic opera. We saw such a work in midseason last 


The public generally is 


winter. It did not have a long run in New York, and 
We 


had occasion to make a detailed study of the comic 


it failed to score success or profits out of town. 


opera in question (for scientific reasons of our own) 
and went to the theatre provided with pad and pencil 
for the purpose of taking notes. Here is our steno- 


graphic report, unaltered since last winter : 
First Act 
Came in late ; missed opening chorus. Jerky young 
man on stage talking a song. Acts unaccustomed to 
Some girls in white costumes chorus 
Number 


dress clothes. 
unintelligibly and make Oriental steps. 
ends ingloriously without applause. 

Enter old man, old woman and young girl. Dia- 
logue develops that the old man is a theatrical man- 
ager posing as a millionaire; that the girl is named 
Mary. Mary and 
mother for trip around the world. “I am free,” 


Manager - millionaire invites 
says manager-millionaire ; “I have neither chick nor 
child.” “What?” roars nother. “Well—er 
casional chick, perhaps,” admits m.-m,—rest drowned 
The trio exits to purchase things for 


an oc 


in laughter. 
around the world trip. 

Enter again young man who is ill at ease in dress 
clothes, and two friends, male. The three are writ- 
ing a comic opera of which Mary is to be the star. 
They discover that she has gone. They agree that 
they must find a substitute. Enter double line of 
chorus girls saying “There’s Gaby.” 

Enter Gaby, wearing enormous hat and infinitesi 
mal skirt. She talks with strong French accent. 
Enter Harry Fox, a comedian. 
She mocks him. 


He says he loves 
Gaby. He swallows something 
from bottle marked “Poison.” 
Eats blotting paper as an antidote. 


Discovers that it is 
red ink. Much 
laughter. He agrees to become Gaby’s manager. 
He exits. 

Enter Harry Pilcer, a young millionaire. He 
loves Gaby. They dance. 

Enter Joseph Santley, with half dozen girls. They 
are dressed to imitate costumes on cover pages of 
Joseph loves Gaby. He 
He offers 


current fashion magazines. 


is a millionaire. Gaby has scorned him. 


to take the magazine girls around the world. They 
accept. He exits to refrain of his song: 
“T love her, 
“On the cover, 
“Of a magazine.” 
Enter Mary, her ma, the old manager. He car- 


ries overmany bundles, some of which he drops. 
Much laughter. He explains that he is spending 
heaps of money. Exit trio. 
Enter Gaby, mammoth’ hat. 
Harry Fox puts them through burlesque 
He sings a very good ragtime song 
Two lines of the refrain verse 


Four midgets carry 
her train. 
military drill. 
in fox trot rhythm. 
are: 

“T know a fine way 

To treat a Steinway.” 
Twelve per- 


Six upright pianos are up stage. 
Entire chorus 


formers play refrain on the pianos. 


on. 


Audi- 


Finale, song, “I Love 


Tonal volume and rhythm irresistible. 
ence frantic with enthusiasm. 


the Movies,” with burlesque of film picture. Gaby, 
in leviathan hat, crowds in at end. Curtain. Not 
much applause. 
Second Act 
In Honolulu. Manager enters on tricycle. Some 


one points to him and says: “There is a loose nut.” 


Manager says: “Now I know why my tricycle 
Mother 
“l’m sorry I didn’t go 
Much laughter. 


doesn’t work.” Mary and mother enter. 


bullies manager. He says: 
with Ford’s peace party.” 
Decolleté young woman (Blossom Seeley) sings 
song, with refrain, 
“Have you seen the hula hula 
In Honolula.” 


Enter Doyle and Dixon, in darky minstrel cos 
tume. They are the disguised author and composer 
of the comic opera and they are looking for Mary. 
Harry Fox joins them. They write a threatening 
letter to the manager, warning him to give up Mary. 
Doyle and Dixon do exceedingly skillful comedy 


dance. 
Knter Gaby and Pileer. She wears huge hat. Pil- 
cer advises her to make love to the manager. ‘He's 


the head of the mucilage trust—stick to him,” says 


Harry. Gaby winks at manager and makes love to 


him on a settee. Harry Fox brings on Mary’s 
mother, who drags off the manager. 

Joseph Santley and the magazine girls enter. Gaby 
The girls go. Santley tells Gaby he is 


drinking himself to death, slowly. 


is jealous. 
They dance. 
Santley sings, “I Love Her Best.” 
A drop curtain hides the scene. An orchestra of 
Hawatians plays and sings. 

The drop rises. Eight bath wagons are seen. 
Gaby enters in bathing costume, Gargantuan hat. 
She sings a song in which the climax line is, “If you 
don’t make a hit, take off a little bit more.” Other 
bathing girls enter and join in the chorus. 

The scene changes to a Dutch garden. Tempest 


and Sunshine, two diminutive songstresses (one 
dressed as a boy), do a song, “Teach Me How to 
Love.” The boy kisses the girl and the song ends: 
“It’s very good, Eddie, won’t you teach me some 
more.” 

Chorus enters in hunting costumes, sings, and 
exits. 

Doyle and Dixon, dressed as village constables, do 
a very comical burlesque dance. Audience gives 


them an ovation. D. and D. sing a song: 


“We’re the constabules 


An’ we’re no darn fules.” 


The dress clothes young man of Act [ enters and 
says he’s looking for a “star” who is hiding in 
Honolulu. 

Gaby enters, in vast hat and Dresden china effect 
gown. Harry Fox enters in hunting costume. Finale 
is burlesque. Manager enters attired as Father 
Knickerbocker. 
time. 


Every one sings and speaks in rag- 


Harry Fox: 
“T have you in my power, 
I'll put you in a tower.” 
Manager: 
“Touch one hair of my daughter’s head, 
And I'll make you eat your supper in bed.” 


Enter Joseph Santley in polo costume. Re-enter 


hunting chorus. 
Enter police. 


Harry Fox shoots the manager 


Manager (points to Fox): 
“He’s the villain, that’s a fact ; 
He shot me in the second act.” 
Four midgets enter and complete the company as 
curtain falls. 
Third Act 
A festal hall. Large chorus in pastel shades. Pret 
ty color effect. Enter Santley. 
Wish I Were in New York.” TI 
“On the pier you can hear me shout ‘hooray’ 
When I get back to the U. S. A.” 


Sings song, “I 
The chief lines are: 


The chorus sings a ragtime arrangement of 
“America,” the melody of which is played fortissimo 
by cornet. 

Fox and Santley accuse manager of having run 
away with Mary. “Well, you can have her,” says 
manager. The trio sing song, “Stop, Look, Listen,” 
in which one memorable.line is “You can tie a can 


on Cupid 


They dance. 

Harry Fox tells manager that he has a star “supe 
rior’ to Mary. He says to manager: “Don’t let my 
mother know I’m on the stage; she thinks [’m a bar 
tender.” 

Enter Gaby, with hat as big as the Metropolitan 
Life Building in New York; her skirt is slit to the 
Knter Pil 
I won't be 


knee, displaying wealth ot robust calf. 
cer. He says: “Won’t yeu marry me? 
He 


Great laughter 


home much.” Great laughter. calls Gaby’s 
scanty garb “a coming out dress.” 

Piicer, alone, does dance imitating a drunken man 
Sings song about “a skate.” 

Knter Gaby wearing an ocean liner on her head 
Manager enters. He says to Gaby: “I’ve traveled 
1,000 miles to find you, and I live next door to you 
in New York.” 

Finale, the “America” rag, as previously \t 
very end, enter Gaby, her head adorned with the Ni 


agara Suspension Bridge. Curtain. 


Defensive Reflections 


The foregoing is a good sample of American 
comic opera, and we advise our correspondent to re 
will with 


We do 


not understand what is lacking in any comic opera 


gard it carefully. Thereafter he surely 


draw his insulting and libellous question. 


which has plot, music, humor, dancing, and a chorus 

Our friend, Jean Nathan, formerly of Puck, is an 
other who takes rapier thrusts at American comic 
opera whenever he gets the chance. Some of the 
thrusts hit our own libretti, but we enjoyed them 
We remember that Mr. 
Nathan said of one of our comic operas that it could 


(the thrusts) nevertheless. 


not be good because it had no Grand Duke Boris in 
it. On another occasion he remarked analytically 
and anatomically: “The libretti of American musi 
cal comedies are much thinner than the libretti of 
German musical comedies, but so too, Dei gratia, 
are the girls’ legs!” 

Mr. Nathan called attention also to several popu 
lar musical comedy jokes which he is afraid some 
Mr. 
Nathan bars the limburger cheese joke, but, as we 
recall it, he speaks with admiration of 


American librettist might sometime overlook. 


the joke 
about listening to some one eat soup. 

The joke about B. V. D.’s. 

Pronouncing au revoir “olive oil,” or “over the 
river.” 

Any reference to a prune. 

Alluding to the inhabitants of Paris as parasites 

The kissing good by to a ten dollar bill about to 
be. loaned to a friend. 

The use by one character of a long word, such, 
for example, as “perspicacity”; the subsequent un 
successful effort on the part of the comedian to ne 
gotiate its pronunciation, thus: 


“perspip—perpsi 
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: with the comedian’s final despairing 
ejaculation, “Aw, 
“Winnebago ? 


picserp,”” etc 
what you said!” 
That ain’t a town; that’s a dis- 
case ” 


*T’ve 
is the 


a suit of clothes for each day in the week. 
suit.” 
Competing With Uncle Sam 


icAL Courter has gone into the mailing 


Mhis 


The Mt 
industry and now is in line to compete with Uncle 
delivery of long distance communica- 
a letter was received from Lura 
\rthur M. Abell, the Berlin rep- 


Musicat Courter), and a pas- 


Sam in the 
tion Last week 
| \bell (sister of 
resentative of the 
age in the missive read as follows: 

I am visiting 
Mr. Spier- 


lawn, and 


Adirondacks, where 


Yesterday, 


from the 
Theodore 
vathered together for 
a card to my brother Arthur, I 


(srecting 
Mr. and Mrs 
nly pupils 


all joined in 


Sprering 
tea on the 
writing 
January and do 
It occurred to me 


him directly 
whether he letters 
uld find space to reproduce this card in the 


ive not heard from since 


not know gets my 
that if you ce 
Musicar Courter and then would be kind enough to send 
would be good reason 


it through one 


the card on to my brother, there 


to believe that he would really see source 


shall be 


1 am pleased indeed that you have 


very glad if you can do this. 
asked 
about the 
shall 


the other. I 
President 
atroc- 

look 


to King George 
matter, I 


Wilson to write a note 


ities committed on innocent mail 


” 
for improvement to follow 


Herewith Miss Abell’s request is granted and the 
card to her brother is reproduced, as shown by the 
accompanying illustration. It is to be hoped that 
this article 
Britons will notify his obstruct- 


after reading in the Musicat Courter 
the ruler of all the 
ing cruisers in the 
Abell’s 
Up to the present time the censor has been kind 
MusicaL Courter to reach 
Doubt- 


very im 


Inglish Channel to allow Miss 
card to proceed unmolested to Germany. 


enough to permit the 
the Teutonic shores regularly and safely. 
less the 


portant it is for the world to receive its Mustcar. 


english censor recognizes how 


COURIER without cessation every week in the year. 


Lest We Forget 


\nd, oh yes, there is the comic opera song about 
the “tune 
musical Pooh-Bah, 


he bassoon,” so mellow, 
“the 


tuba,” etc. 


the “croon of 
played on the cello,” who 
blows on the That kind of song was 


parodied beautifully by Franklin P. Adams in the 


New York Tribune some time ago: 
THAT GENERAL UTILITY RAG 
(By Our Own Irvine Berwin) 

| like to hear—yes, yes!-—I like to hear 

The music of a big brass band. 
| love the tone 
Of the slide trombone (Bus. of slide trombone) 
\nd the saxophone (Bus. of saxophone) 

So grand 

But | want to be 
General utility 
| 
Want to try 
That baby-ery (Bus. of baby cry); 





NAME 


AND ADDRESS HR: 





Want to play the rattle (Bus. of rattle) and the castanet, 
(bus. of castanet) 

Nant to bang the tom-tom (Bus. of tom-tom) and the 

(Bus. of tambourette) ; 


tambourette 
Want to jangle 
That old triangle (Bus. of triangle) ; 
Cut a caper 
With the old sand-paper (Bus. of sand-paper) ; 


Ring those sleighbells (Bus. of sleighbells) and those 
chimes (Bus. of chimes) 

And crack that whip (Bus. of whip) about a million 
times ; 


I want to beat that thunder-sheet (Bus. of thunder sheet) ; 
I like the smash of the old glass-crash (Bus. of glass- 


crash) ; 
I want to go on—yes, go on-- 
I want to go on—yes, go on 


I want to go on a musical jag! 

I want to have a symphonical souse 
Like of syncope) 
I want to play 
All day—hooray ! 
With facility 
And agility 

The General Utility 
Ra-a-a-g ! 


a syncopated (Bus Richard Strauss. 


hooray ! 


Variationettes 

Several persons have sent us jokes about the 
street railway strike in New York. By a strange 
coincidence the writers all punned on the words 
carmen and “Carmen.” It is an original and highly 
amusing idea, and only lack of space prevents us 
from printing the diabolically clever pleasantries. 

In the esteemed New York Morning Telegraph 
of August 3, 1916, one reads: “The announcement 
that the Civic Orchestra will give the universally 
popular ‘Blue waltz has created a stir 
among concertgoers.” We imagine that the stir 
would have developed into a veritable frenzy of ex- 
citement had the concertgoers been led to look for- 
“Faust” march and the “Poet and 


Danube’ 


ward also to the 
Peasant” overture. 

Virtuosos were well represented among the spec- 
tators at the East vs. West tennis tournament at 
Forest Hills, L. I., last week. We noticed Albert 
Spalding, André Benoist, Jan Hambourg and James 
J. Corbett. Spalding and Corbett differed as to the 
reason why Williams beat the national champion, 


Johnston. “It was Williams’ upper cut,” said Cor- 
bett. “No, it was his down bow in serving,” insisted 
Spalding. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


— 
LENGTH, BREADTH AND THICKNESS 


It is characteristic of the young to admire the big. 
The young composer must write his grand operas, 
his symphonies, his choral legends for two choirs, 
orchestra, organ, and twelve trumpets. Incidentally 
he may dash off a “Traumerei,” or a “Melody in 
F,” or a “Spring Song,” but he takes no particular 
pride in these. 
his big works. 
do big things. 





He is anxious that you should see 
He wants you to know that he can 
And the singers as a rule are more 


impressed with the size of their own voices than 
with the quality of them, especially the younger 
singers. No doubt this desire to be credited with a 
big voice has caused many a promising singer to in- 
jure permanently vocal chords that were capable of 
producing beautiful tones. 

The composer cannot hurt his back or injure his 
spine by attempting big works, but he can waste 
time, and possibly may acquire a style at variance 
with his natural talent. What would have become 
of Chopin, for instance, if he had worked incessant- 
ly to continue the oratorio of Handel? Yet it is 
probably true that most young composers would 
take far more pride in showing a new work as bulky 
as the full score of “The Messiah” than in unrolling 
a slender two page manuscript “Berceuse.” 

There is a sefitence in Burke’s fine old book, “On 
the Sublime and Beautiful,” which may well be 
quoted here: “Designs that are vast only by their 
dimensions are always the sign of a common and 
low imagination.” (Part II, Section X.) 

It is worth noting, too, that the vast pyramids 
were piled by the early civilizations, and that the 
largest of the pyramids are the oldest. Mere size 
became less and less important as the world pro- 
gressed in intellect and art, until quality and quantity 
became adjusted to each other. 

But the young and the uncultured at all ages of 
the world’s history have been impressed with mere 
size. There are thousands of persons who ignore 
the architectural beauties of the Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York, in their wondering admiration for 
the enormous height of it, and there are probably 
thousands of boys who have already made up their 
minds that they will make a building very much 
higher when they grow up. Size appeals to them. 


Those prima donnas who pity Alice Nielsen be- 
cause the demand for her services forces her to sing 
all summer without rest or vacation, may not know 
that she travels in a private car with her own staff 
of attendants, and also that she is enjoying every 
moment of her tour, for she sings to packed houses 
and is being feted and lionized by the enthusiastic 
audiences. 


It now is too hot in New York to worry about 
whether Toscanini is to return here, who will sing 
the first Briinnhilde in the ” cycle next spring, 
are to be heard in the concert room, 


“Ring 
what novelties 
and how orchestral conductors here are to be kept 
from duplicating each other’s symphonic selections 
during the same week. 


Louise Berat (known as an excellent character 
singer in grand opera), after two years’ field serv- 
ice with the Red Cross in France, has been engaged 
to appear this year with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. News is received also that Alfred Mague- 
nat, the young baritone, has been re-engaged for 
that company. 
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SALT LAKE CITY : 
BANQUETS ALBERTO JONAS 











Salt Lake City, Utah, July 31, 1916. 

The banquet given at the Hotel Utah ballroom, by the 
John T. Hand Opera Chorus, in honor of the world famous 
pianist, Alberto Jonas, was in every respect a success. The 
highest anticipations of those in charge of the affair were 
surpassed. Everything moved smoothly and an air of 
general good feeling animated the gathering. The tables 
were artistically arranged in the shape of an E in the ball- 
room of the hotel and each plate was provided with a pro- 
gram accompanied by the place card. The place cards 
were unique in that they were snapshots of the master, 
Jon4s, with the name of the guest at the top and the auto- 
graph of Jonas across the picture. Among the guests were 
representatives of the musical life of the city and State; 
men of affairs in finance, business and from the press. All 
this was heightened by the presence of the Governor of 
the State and his lady. Some others of those in attendance 
were: Prof. Anton C. Lund, director of Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir; Thomas Giles, head of the music department 
of the University of Utah; Hugh W. Dougall, supervisor 
of music in the public schools of the city; Tracy Y. Cannon, 
assistant organist of the Tabernacle; H. A. Montgomery, 
director Montgomery’s Concert Band; Joseph Nelson, 
owner of Saltair; Col. N. W. Clayton, of the Clayton In- 
vestment Co.; Serge B. Campbell, manager of the Utah 
Conservatory of Music; Vera Johnson, head of the examin- 
ing department of the Utah Conservatory of Music; Dr. 
Rykert; Sybella Clayton-Bassett; Mrs. Wm. Cunningham ; 
John T. Hand, head of the vocal department of the Utah 
Conservatory of Music; Rita Jackman; Mrs. P. O. Perkins ; 
members of the John T. Hand Opera Chorus, etc. The pro- 
gram included the tenor aria from “Bohéme,” sung by John 
T. Hand; a group of piano selections, ballade in A flat 
(Chopin), “Consolation” (Liszt), “Valse-Caprice” (Rubin- 
stein), played by the master, Jonas, and a choral number, 
the finale to the “Death of Minnehaha,” sung by the John 
T. Hand Opera Chorus. The toasts were responded to in 
whole souled fashion by Governor Spry, Prof. A. C. Lund, 
John T. Hand, followed by a response from Mr. Jonas. An 
appreciation of the master was read by Mr. Hand and 
signed by all the guests. It was presented to him at the 
close of the banquet. In the neighborhood of 150 persons 
surrounded the festive board. A telegram of apprecia- 
tion was read from Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of 
the Musica Courter, as follows: 


John T. Hand, Hotel Utah, 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Keenly regretful that I cannot be with you tonight to help honor 
that big hearted man and truly great artist, Alberto Jonas. He is a 
musician of rare culture and exalted ideals. To know him is to love 
and admire him and I am proud to call him friend. 
significant and enduring artistic good in Utah will prove incalculable. 
It will hasten the national recognition of Utah as a premier musical 
God bless 


His influence for 


State, a consummation I sincerely hope for and expect. 
Jonas, Hand, Utah and all my good friends there. 
LeonarpD LIEBLING. 
Those who took the initiative in arranging the big cele- 
bration may feel that they organized one of the greatest 
social-musical functions ever held in Utah. 


Dostal Sings for Nuns 





Six hundred and fifty nuns of the 
Order of St. Joseph enthusiastically 
applauded a program of sixteen songs 
given by the tenor, George Dostal in 
the beautiful hall at Brentwood-in-the- 
Pines, L. I. It was a rather unique 
experience to sing to such an audience, 
but a more appreciative one could not 
be found. After Mr. Dostal had com- 
pleted his sixteen song program, with 
many encores, he was compelled to return and give several 
additional numbers. Mr. Polak, Mr. Dostal’s regular ac- 
companist, added much to the success of the program. 

Brentwood-in-the-Pines, is a beautiful garden spot of 
600 acres, in the center of which stands the Convent of St 
Joseph. A great mass of stately pine trees, winding auto- 
mobile roads, singing brooks and charming waterfalls, with 
beautifully kept gardens, make a scene that would appeal 
It was easy to sing mid such surroundings, 

















to any artist. 
and certainly Dostal was heard at his best. 


Winifred Christie Gives Harpsichord Recital 





Winifred Christie, the Scotch pianist who was first heard 
in the United States last season, when she achieved success 
wherever she played, is also an accomplished performer 
on the harpsichord, During the past weeks she has been 
giving a series of concerts on the Pacific Coast, and on 





Photos copyrighted by Aime Dupont, New York. 





Anna Fitziu at Far Rockaway 





Anna Fitziu is at present accumulating red 
corpuscles for her coming strenuous season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and in concert, at Far 


Rockaway, L. I. 


Fitziu luxuriating in a hammock after a dip in the 


The upper picture shows Miss 


surf. The other picture shows the leading soprano of 
Granados’ “Goyescas,” at her charming home on Sea 
Girt avenue, Far Rockaway, starting off with manu- 
script, about to seek out a secluded spot for quiet 
and serious study of new roles and songs. 




















Juiy 10, she appeared in a harpsichord recital at Berkeley, 
Cal. The program she offered was one of varied interests, 
and it was received with many manifestations of delight 








from the large audience. So insistent was the applause 
that the artist was obliged to give several additional num- 


bers. 














10,000 VACATIONS WANTED 





or in fear of the disease. 


dren to 


YOU Can Help in the Infantile 
Paralysis Emergency 


_10,000 little children and their mothers have been closely confined in 
their stifling tenement homes in the heat of midsummer by quarantine 


au Health Commissioner Emerson says: “one of the best things the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor can do to co-operate in the effort to control the epidemic of 
infantile paralysis is to extend its fresh air work at Sea Breeze for the children of the tenements.”’ 


To meet the situation, Sea Breeze has been enlarged and will extend 
its season as late as possible into the Fall. 


Will you send some of 
these mothers and chil- 


SEA BREEZE 


Cool—Restful— Health-giving 


Allow 50 cents a day or 
$3 a week for each one 
you will send as your 
guest and make the 
amount payable to 
George Blagden, 7reasurer. 




















CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., President 





Room 200, 105 East 22d St., New York City 


‘Gee, but it’s great at Sea Breeze’’ 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 
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ADOLF DAHM-PETERSEN 


Baritone 


Desires to connect himself with the Vocal 
Department of « Music School in « large 
city, beginning Season 1916-17. 


Address: Cable Hall, Birmingham, Ala. f 


Waller Ex 1h Professor of Choral Music, 
Henry = sateecak Gotiaat ee 
MARGARET H ARRISON SOPRANO 


1S BAST i0th STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Stuyvesant 2927 


ADELADE GESCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mitten Vocat Angt-Sctance 
The New School of Voice Culture 
&i7 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Tel. 1350 CIRCLE 




















HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 





‘ERIO erm 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


VERNON d’ ARN ALLE Baritone 


600 Weat 114th Street “ “ iNew York 


DR. ALBERT MILDENBERG 


Dean Department of Music 
Meredith College 


Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUSA «: BAND 


RECORD FOR SEASON 1915-1916 : 


SIXTY-ONE CONSECUTIVE WEEKS 


Office: 1 West 34th Street, New York City 
(Telephone 6128 Creeley) 






































JULIEN BLITZ 


arolina White 


|: PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
( Formerly with the Chicago Opera Company ) 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


CECIL FANNING tation 
H. B. TURPIN ‘comans 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
fa Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 








THEODORE 


SPIERING 


The Renowned Violinist 





“Spiering’s own ‘Artist Studies’ are remarkable as a test 
of their interpreter’s ability. They are probably as difficult 
as anything written in this line. Mr. Spiering played them 
with unfailing virtuosity.”—Berlin Bérsen-Courier. 


AMERICAN TOUR 1916-1917 


Management: Alma Voedisch, 1425 Broadway, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





THE BOWES SUMMER 
CLASS IN MAINE 


Doings of an Unique Ménage 











To borrow a word from our French friends, Charles 
Bowes, the vocal teacher, formerly of Paris and now es- 
tablished in New York, has a “ménage” that is unique in 
musical institutions at his summer vocal camp at Prouts 
Neck, Me. Nearly all of the big Bowes party live in a 
hotel, “The Willows,” which can be seen slightly north- 
west of the bunch of fish in the accompanying snapshot, 


but owing to a kind hearted regard for fellow inmates, 





“OUT OF THE DEPTIIS.” 


Charles Bowes (left) and a fellow fisherman at Prout's Neck, Maine 


none of the work is done there. Mr. Bowes’ studio is 
established in a cottage only a few minutes’ walk from 
the hotel, but at least a quarter of an hour’s earshot. 
The practising hall is nothing more nor less poetic than 
a common or garden barn, within the roomy recesses of 
which several pupils can vocalize at one time without in 


Much to 


Mr. Bowes’ surprise, even this barn did not supply space 


any way damaging themselves or neighbors 


enough to allow for the amount of practising done by his 
class, so he hired the fire department house and turned 
the hose wagon into a nearby garage 

As was stated in the preliminary announcements of the 
Bowes Summer School, the leader is just as thorough a 
believer in the value of play as of work and this doctrine 
he carries out, beginning with himself and going on down 
through his whole class. His own work is confined to the 
time between 9:30 in the morning and t in the afternoon, 
seven half-hour lessons, a 


during which he gives 


total of forty-two in a week. Afternoons are devoted to 
tennis, golf, bathing and fishing—there is an excellent 
country club, five minutes from the hotel—and e¥enings 
go to cards, dancing or an occasional class concert. On 
the evening of August 16, the professional pupils will 
give a concert for the benefit of the American Red Cross 
at the Country Club. 
Needless to say, Mr 
fied with the results attained by this, his first summer 


Bowes is very thoroughly satis 


class. It is evident from the testimony of the snapshot 


that Mr 
one may judge that the tales of the splendid progress 


towes tells no fish stories about his fishing, and 


made by his pupils this summer are also not of the fishy 
variety. His summer class will close September 15, and 
his New York studio at 602 Madison avenue reopens 


October 1, 


Changes in East Liverpool Musical Colony 





East Liverpool, Ohio, July 31, 1916. 

News and events in musical circles in tri-state territory 
are rather scarce at this season of the year; nevertheless, 
several important changes will soon have been effected 
that are sure to prove of more than local interest. Alberto 
Reardon, violinist, who for more than ten years has been 
a resident of East Liverpool, is now located in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and has opened his studio at No. 137 Warren 
avenue. Mr. Reardon’s removal from our city is a dis- 
tinct loss to the community as respects his standing both 
as citizen and musician. Those who enjoy the acquaint- 
ance of this genial man of unassuming pretensions know 
him to be a sincere and thorough artist and teacher, with 
but few superiors. His extreme modesty has doubtless 
prevented a wider recognition of the man as pedagogue 
and performer, but his many friends are now expressing 
the hope that the long delayed and richly deserved recog- 
nition will speedily come to him. He himself having en- 
joyed the tutelage of eminent, painstaking and capable 
masters, and being specially endowed with a love and 
capacity for hard work in his chosen line, marks him as 
a most desirable tutor in the judgment of such as esteem 
the qualities of thoroughness and warm, personal inter- 
est in the welfare of his pupils.. With him it has ever 
been a question of the pupil’s aptitude and aspiration, 
rather than one of financial resourcefulness, and no pupil 
was ever turned away who evidenced a genuine interest 
and desire to succeed. A number of these have already 
achieved notable success as soloists and orchestra leaders, 


and give promise of bringing yet greater honor to the 
name of their generous spirited preceptor in the not far 
distant future. 

Another change that is destined to occasion widespread 
regret is that contemplated by A. Verne Westlake, who, 
since his return from Vienna, where he studied under Les- 
chetizky, has devoted his efforts untiringly to the build- 
ing up of “The Extended Conservatory of Music.” to 
which he sustained the relation of founder and director. 
Mr. Westlake has maintained studios in Pittsburgh, East 
Liverpool and Steubenville, and has had associated with 
him as teachers the product of his excellent system. Hun- 
dreds of pupils and thousands of friends of his institu- 
He will assume charge of 
the musical department of Taylor University, Upland, In- 


tion will regret his departure. 
diana, September 20, A number of his former assistants 
will likewise locate in Upland, in order to continue their 
association with Mr. Westlake in the furtherance of his 
plans. Mr. Westlake decided upon the change only after 
long deliberation, impelled by the belief that his long cher- 
ished hopes for building up one of the largest schools of 
piano instruction in the country would the sooner be real 
ized. He will carry with him to Taylor University such 
prestige and enthusiasm as will contribute largely to the 
greater influence and usefulness of the institution as a 
whole, and at the same time his coming will prove a 
worthy addition to the ranks of musicians of note in the 
State of Indiana. 

Cosette Beard, violinist with the Pittsburgh Orpheum 
Trio, has accepted the position of instructor of violin in 
Taylor University, and will enter upon her duties Sep- 
tember 20. She will also serve as concertmaster of the 
University Symphony Orchestra, and be heard in a num- 
Miss Beard is 
splendidly endowed for the demands her new position will 


ber of recitals during the coming season. 


make upon her, and the four year course which will be 
prescribed will compare favorably with those of the best 
She will bring to her de- 
partment the vigor and enthusiasm of youth, together with 
an equipment for her task that will not fail of producing 
highest and best results J. H. Bearp 


conservatories in the country. 


Christine Miller Thoroughly 
Enjoying Her Summer Vacation 


Of Christine Miller, the Utica Herald Dispatch said, “She 
possessed the power of interpretation to a marked degree, 
and though at times she may sing in a foreign tongue, her 
work can be followed intelligently. Some of her numbers 
were brief, but each was given with that depth of feeling, 
perfect understanding of the theme and polished effect that 
made a deep impression en the audience. Her voice, always 
under complete control, is so expressive, so sweet and emo- 





CHRISTINE MILLER SUMMERING, 
Miss Miller starting out for her Miss Miller on Bass Rocks, near 
morning canter at Magnolia, Gloucester, Mass. 
tional that she carries her audience with her at all times. 
It is enhanced by a charming personality, and withal, she 
is a finished artist whose work makes the world better for 
having heard her.” 

Miss Miller is having a delightful time this summer. 
After a visit at Magnolia Beach, Mass., where the days were 
spent horseback riding, surf bathing, motoring, walking, 
dancing and tennis, she went to Camp Mil-Do-Mar, which 
is situated on Tupper Lake, in the Adirondacks, From 
there Miss Miller writes of the joys of canoeing, swim- 
ming, motoring, tramping amid the cool mountains. 


Percy Grainger in Southampton 


Percy Grafnger and his mother are staying in Southamp- 
ton, L. 1., the guests of Mrs. Samuel Thorne. Percy Grain- 
ger is thoroughly enjoying his rest, indulging in motoring, 
Swimming, walking and working several hours daily on new 
works which will be performed in New York during the 
coming season by Walter Damrosch at one of the New 
York Symphony Society concerts, and by Josef Stransky at 
one of the New York Philharmonic Society concerts. 
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SEATTLE AND TACOMA HOLD 
SUCCESSFUL FESTIVALS 


(Continued from page 5.) 


few passages, At times when the strings are throbbing 
their message, one is mysteriously reminded of Brahms; 
however, the whole work is truly original and well in 
keeping with the subject. The work contains thought, 
depth of character, life, romance and sorrow, all beauti- 
fully woven together. The main theme works up to a 
tremendous climax and its lamentable ending is truly syn- 
onymous with the last flickerings of a vanishing race. 

Mr. Madden directed his own composition, and received 
a wonderful ovation. So tremendous was the success that 
the work was repeated that night and again on the closing 
night of the festival. This symphonic poem is deserving 
of a place on the programs of our larger symphony or- 
chestras. 

Margaret Moss Heimion sang an aria from “Der Frei- 
schiitz” with much feeling. Mme. Sprotte was also so- 
loist with the orchestra in two fine numbers. Her big, 
rich voice always brings enjoyment to those fortunate 
enough to hear her. 

Mrs. Ivey, Mrs. Israel Nelson, Sophie Hammer, Merrill 
Cooper, Alfred Halvorsen, Mr. Haslund, and Master Jean 
Kantner (the boy soprano) all did themselves justice. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by John Spargur, 
did good work in Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture, Men 
delssohn’s “Ruy Blas’ overture, Weber's “Jubel” Overture, 
as well as others. 

Rudolph Muller did some excellent directing and pro- 
duced with the Norwegian Male Chorus some very fine 
effects. His own song “Viking Sdnner,” is elegant and 
lofty. 

At the concert of Saturday night, Albany Ritchie was 
heard to advantage in the “Havanaise” with Spargur ac- 
companying him with full orchestra. On the same pro- 
gram the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto with orchestral ac- 
companiment, was given an artistic interpretation by Silvio 
Risegari, whose playing is warm and temperamental, his 
scale passages being distinct and limpid, 

Others appearing in solo piano numbers were: Rosa- 
mond Crawford, Cecile Augsburger, Maude Gesner, Nina 
Martine and Isabel Clarke. Violinists appearing on pro- 
grams were: E., Hellier-Collens, Myrna Jack, Florence 
Kukey and others. 

The finale of this interesting week was the rendition, 
“The Messiah,” sung by the grand festival chorus, ac- 
companied by the orchestra, with Claude Madden direct- 
ing. The soloists were: Mme, Alma Simpson, soprano; 
Louise Clary, contralto; Geo, Hastings, baritone, and 
Henry O. Price, who substituted at the last moment for 
Theo Karle, the celebrated tenor who, on account of rail- 
way connections, was delayed during his trip across the 
continent. On July 23, “The Messiah” was repeated, with 
Theo Karle singing the tenor role. Reservations for the 
MusicaL Courter correspondent were not provided for, 
and consequently a report is not available. 

As all beginnings are difficult, one should overlook the 
weak places in this first annual festival, and, by empha- 
sizing its best achievements, pronounce it a success. 

Ernest ELwyn FitzstMMoNns, 


TACOMA FESTIVAL 
Tacoma, Wash., July 31, 1916. 

An event in which the whole Northwest takes justifiable 
pride was the first annual festival concert given July 25 
in Tacoma’s magnificent Stadium. The Stadium, built in 
a natural gulch on the shore of Puget Sound, as an ad- 
junct to the High School, and used for games and field 
work, is also a gathering plgce for festival occasions, and 
each summer has seen some notable event, which has 
proved the feasibility of attempting some big musical un- 
dertaking in this splendid amphitheatre which seats nearly 
25,000 people, and can hold many more thousands on gala 
nights when the grassy slopes above the concrete seats 
are filled with enthusiastic spectators for a display such 
as Fourth of July fireworks. 

The dream of a music festival, to be held annually, and 
bringing the musical effort of the Northwest together in 
a splendid assembling of forces, has been in the hearts 
of Tacoma people ever since the Stadium was built. Last 
summer Sousa and his Band gave two wonderful concerts 


there, before magnificent audiences, and the great success, 
artistic and financial, deepened the belief of Tacoma in 
the possibilities of the Stadium for the best music. The 
acoustics of the Stadium proved to be of the best, as the 
soloists with Mr. Sousa were heard distinctly in every 
part of the structure, and it was decided to attempt one 
big concert, the best concert that could be arranged, and 
give it a good trial. The Philharmonic Orchestra, of 
Seattle, was engaged to form the backbone of the musical 
event, with its director, John M. Spargur, who also con- 
ducted the Tacoma Festival chorus of 400 voices, brought 
together the latter part of June to rehearse choral num- 
bers, 

The cherus was composed of the 
clubs, the Orpheus, Ladies Musical and St. Cecilia, and 
the church choirs of the city, as well as many of the 
leading solo singers, who took their places in the ranks 
with commendable loyalty to the big idea. Evan Williams 
was engaged at great expense to come across the conti- 
nent for this one event, and the famous tenor traveled 
3,000 miles and back, to sing one evening in the Tacoma 
Stadium. 

Despite a threatening sky and a slight sprinkle of rain 
at the time when the vast audience was gathering, the 
result of the undertaking left no doubt in the minds of 
all that the festival idea for the Stadium is a splendid 


leading choral 


and feasible one. 

The orchestra of sixty musicians, under John M. Spar- 
gur’s baton, is something of which the Northwest may be 
proud, and as they opened the program under a drizzle 
from the skies that might well have caused a_ positive 
refusal to go on, they made a place for themselves in the 


hearts of everyone. The orchestra numbers were the 


“Sakuntala” overture, Goldmark; Sibelius’ tone poem, 


“Finlandia”; the “March Slav,” and Herbert's “Irish 
Rhapsody.” Approximately 15,000 people reveled in th 
entrancing music, and marveled at the superb effects pri 

duced by director and musicians, and gloried in the fact 
that such things are possible in the Tacoma Stadium 

Evan Williams sang the “Prize Song,” from “Meister 
singer.” A group of songs, such as the people love, was 
sung with piano, Mrs. Thomas van Dyke Tyler, of Tacoma 
a brilliant pianist of exceptional talent, accompanying 
rhen Mr. Williams gave the clarion, “Sound an Alarm,” 
from “Judas Maccabeus,” and “Lend Me Your Aid 
Gounod. 

His great voice carried to every part of the Stadium 
and not a syllable, not a breath, even in the softest 
passages, failed to carry all over the vast arena. He wa 
encored again and again, giving new delight on each 
appearance. 

Tacoma was proud of her chorus The balance and 
tone quality were of unusual excellence, and the selections 
chesen were given with admirable spirit and attention 


to fine shades of expression, Gounod’s “By Babylon's 


Wave,” was an artistic triumph for each individual and 


for the whole ensemble. The “Lost Chord,” as a choral 


number, proved especially beautiful, and the “Hallelujah” 
program, was 


chorus, which closed the Inspiring, sug 


under the soft sky of a summer night, before a might 


ittitude while the great 


audience that stocd in reverent 
swelling chorus poured forth the noble anthem 
hundreds trom Seattle and 1 


surrounding towns, and it was definitely decided to hold 


a real festival every year in the Stadium of 
Bernice EK. Newerts 


In the audience were } 


l acoma 





A NEW AMERICAN OPERA 


Work to Be Sung in Seattle by Standard Grand Opera 
Company—Something About the Cast 

With preparations well under way for the third annual 
opera season of the Standard Grand Opera Company of 
Seattle, Wash., much interest has been aroused by the an- 
nouncement that one of the operas to be presented during 
the first week in September, will be the work of a Seattle 
composer, Carl Ellis Eppert. The libretto was written by 
F. A. Churchill, Jr., formerly of Seattle and now of New 
York City. Mr. Eppert will conduct his opera, 

The new production, which is in one act, is known as 
“Kaintuckee,” taking its name from the “dark and bloody 
hunting ground” of the Blue Grass State. Daniel Boone, 
the famous pioneer and backwoodsman, is one of the prin- 
cipal figures. The music is declared by those who have 
heard it to be rich in colorful and picturesque themes, and 
to be a fine example of orchestration, 

The story of “Kaintuckee” is a fanciful episode of the 
grim days of strife between Boone’s “long knives” and the 
red men. 

The mezzo soprano role of Simple Mary will be 
sung by Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, who since the inception of 
the Standard Company has been its principal figure and 
an untiring worker for its artistic success. Daniel Boone 
will be impersonated: by Berthold Sprotte, bass baritone, 
whose excellent work as Sir Tristan in “Martha” and of 
Peter in “Hansel und Gretel,” are remembered in Seattle 
from last year. Alfred Owen, a well known Seattle tenor, 
will portray the Indian chieftain, Osseo. 

Gwendolyn Geary, a talented young artist who is a 
favorite of Seattle opera goers, will sing the soprano role 
of Owaissa, the Indian maiden whose devotion to Osseo 
is responsible for the unique denouement of the opera. 
Miss Geary has made an exceptionally fine impression 
with critics and public since the company’s first season, 
winning commendation in such parts as Micaela in 
“Carmen,” Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Gretel in “Hansel und 
Gretel,” Lady Harriet in “Martha,” and Anne Page in 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” Last year, during the visit 
of the Italian Lombardi Grand Opera Company to Seat- 
tle, she created a sensation by singing Micaela and Nedda 
on a few hours’ notice and utterly without rehearsal; with 
the additional difficulties imposed by an unfamiliar stage 
and the fact that the rest of the cast sang in a different 
Miss Geary had not refreshed her memory on 


tongue. 
These handicaps made 


either score for many months. 
her success all the more marked. 


McCORMACK TRIUMPHS 
AT OCEAN GROVE 


Immense Audience Enthralled by the Art of the Cele- 
brated Tenor 


One of the largest audiences of the season assembled 
in the Ocean Grove (N. J.) Auditorium, Saturday eve 
ning, August 5, to hear John McCormack. The favorite 


proot ol hi 


‘ 


tenor was in excellent voice, and gave 
versatility in two operatic arias and a group of art songs 
Night Descends” 
noteworthy Another 


melo 


of which a Russian tiumber, “When 
(Rachmaninoff }, was particularly 
song worth special mention was [:dwin Schneider's 
dious “When the Dew Is Falling.” The audience wa 
brought to its feet by the stirring rendition of Speak 
fine song, “When the Boys Come Home.” The concert 
was replete with extra numbers, given generously ain 


meeting with steadily increasing approval, All the favor 


ites, such as “Mavis,” “Mother Machree,” “Il Hear You 
Calling Me,” and others, were delivered with the wealth 
of expression, prodigality of tone and all the vocal and 
artistic resources at Mr. McCormack’s command, and 


the demonstrations they evoked were inspiring 


Assisting Mr. McCormack was Florence Austin, th 
well known violinist, who was heard in several solo num 
bers, delighting the audiences with the beauty of hei 


interpretations, and adding a pleasant variety to the pre 


Schneider fulfilled the important and 


gram. Edwin 


strenuous duties of accompanist to the great satisfaction 


of artists and audience 


Nordica Will Case 





On August 4, Judge Ruliff V. Lawrence, in the Or 
phans’ Court, Monmouth County, N. J., 
bate the final will of Lillian Nordica, executed on Jan 


Strait 


admitted to pro 


uary 10, 1914, at the Torres Hospital, Java 
following claus« "I 


This is the will which contains the 
am not forgetful of my husband, to whom I have advanced 
over $400,000 in cash, which I assume as the full or more 
than full, share to which he might be -entitled.’ Mr 
Young had attempted to have an earlier will, made ir 
1910, probated, under which he was a large beneficiary 
Under the present will the bulk of Mme. Nordica’s es 
Anne Baldwin, of 


tate goes to her three sisters, Mrs 
White Plains, Mrs. Imogene Castillo, of Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. lone Walker, of Dorchester, Mass. The only other 
bequests are $30,000 to E Simmons, secretary 


and accompanist for sixteen years, and two small bequest 


Romayne 


to servants. Judge Lawrence's decision is final 
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NORWEGIAN SINGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA HOLDS BIENNIAL 
SANGERFEST IN GRAND FORKS, N. D. 























Duluth, Minn., August 1, 1916 
Norse singers of America gathered in Grand Forks, 
N. D,, in large numbers during the second week in July 
for the biennial music festival of their association, There 


was reception on the first afternoon and address of 


welcome by the mayor, a parade, and the first concert of a 


eries was held in the evening 


Musical Numbers 


some of the musical numbers during the Saengerfest 
were: “America” (Sully), grand chorus and orchestra; 
overture, “Ossian” (Gade), Flaaten orchestra, Gustav 
Flaaten, director; “Ulabrand” (Wendelborg), grand 


(Leif Halvorsen), “Det volder saa,” “Saa 
Elling), Otto Clausen; “Held dig, 
(Arnold), Red 
Rudd, director: Mi- 
“Carmen” (Bizet), Sophie Hammer; 

Flok” (“The White Host”) 
grand chorus, Otto Clausen, soloist; Norwegian 
scherzo (Matt), Flaaten 
tid” 
“Tilegnelse” 
(“Saturday 
Song”) (Bar- 
“Jotunheimen” (Ole Oleson), 
grand chorus; “Vildt, vildt, vildt suser Blaesten” (“Wild 
Winds”), from “Dyveke in Bergen,” (Heise), “Mot Kveld” 
(“Eventide”) (Agathe Backer-Grondalhl), “Norsk Ekko 
sane” (“Norwegian Echo Song”) (Thrane), Sophie Ham- 
of (Grieg), 
grand chorus, Otto Clausen and orchestra 

The Grand Forks Herald of July 7 
the events of the first day and gave the following account 


chorus; “Minde’ 
mangen Gang” (Cath 
(“Hail to Norway”) 
Association, R. A 


Norge” River 
Valley 
cacla’s 
“Den 

(Grieg), 


scenes, prelude, 


mit 
Singers’ 


aria from 


store, hvide Great 


“Peasant'’s Dance,’ 


orchestra, Gustav Flaaten, director; “L  virens 


(Korling), grand chorus; 
(“Dedication”) (Huseby), 


') (Nils Larsen), “Vuggevise” 


(“Springtime”) 
“Laurdagskveld” 
eve (“Cradle 


bara Larsen), Otto Clausen; 


mer; “Landkjending” (“Sighting Land”) 


reviewed in detail 


of the musical program 


“Mr 


especially beautiful voice, 


He has 


one that is rich in power and 


Clausen is an accomplished baritone. an 


quality, His interpretative powers also are excellent and 
his technical equipment is commensurate with the demands 
of the most difficult composition. His interpretation of the 
Toreador song from ‘Carmen’ was one of the most pleasing 
the program, He gave unusually good per 
Nu fykes 
Der skreg en Fugl, by Sinding 
bers he appeared as soloist, and his work was of such 


features of 


formances of vi Normaend, by Teilman, and 


In several chorus num- 


quality that it stood out as a distinctive feature 

“Mr. Flaaten is a director of the first rank. He knows 
the effect demanded, and, best of all, knows how to attain 
it. His work in directing both his orchestra, a most ex- 


cellent organization, and the grand chorus proved this. 

“In all the numbers the chorus did exceptionally great 
work. Among the more pleasing numbers were ‘America,’ 
‘Landkjending’ (‘Sighting of Land’) and ‘Den store, hvide 
Flok’ (‘The Great White Host’). The last two numbers 
are by Grieg and were given that dramatic and poetical 
interpretation all of this famous composer's works de- 
mand. The “Hunting Song,” by Nilsson, also was a de- 
lightful feature 

“Flaaten’s orchestra, a Duluth organization, was one of 
the hits of the evening. It is one of the finest orchestras 
which have played in the city, and last night, by its inter- 
pretation of Grieg’s ‘Sigurd Jorsalfar,’ alone, won its place 








with local music lovers. The ‘Occupation March of the 
sojars’ was another unusually strong number, 

“Among the features of the program were the singing 
of ‘Island’ by the Norwegian Glee Club of Minneapolis 
and ‘Held dig, mit Norge’ (‘Hail to Norway’) by the Red 
River Valley Singers’ Association. The latter organiza- 
tion was directed by R. A. Rudd, and the Minneapolis club 
by Carl Hansen. 

“Jacob Schutz proved a most admirable accompanist. 


He 
made his work an integral part of each number.” 
Officers Elected 

tirger Sande, of Duluth, Minn., was elected president 
for the next two years. The place of the next Saengerfest 
was not definitely selected, being left to the executive board. 
It will probably be held at Duluth, Minn. 
Th. L. Dahl, La Crosse, 
Hamman, Minneap- 


Other officers chosen were: 
Wis., vice-president at large; Th. F. 





ARTISTS 


AT NORWEGIAN SINGERS’ 
CONVENTION, 
Otto Clausen, soloist; Sophie Hammer, soloist; Jacob 


PROMINENT 


Left to right 
Schutz; Gustav Flaaten, assistant director; Olga 
Flaaten, accompanist; Jens F. Flaaten, director-in-chief. 


Lawitzky 


olis, Minn., corresponding secretary; Martin Bergh, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., recording secretary; O. M. Oleson, Fort 
Dodge, lowa, treasurer; Jens Flaaten, Duluth, Minn., di- 
rector in chief; Frederick Wick, Sioux Falls, S. D., as- 
sistant director; Alfred Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
grand marshal. 

State vice-presidents: Illinois, H. Oftendhal, Chicago; 
Minnesota, J. Myhre, Minneapolis; South Dakota, J. A. 
Jacobsen, Sioux Falls; North Dakota, L. K. Hassell, Grand 
Forks; Wisconsin, Charles Miller, Superior; Iowa, C. N. 
Dahl, Sioux City; Massachusetts, H. Berg, Boston; New 
Jersey, Nils Bakke, Hoboken; New York, Jacob Ericksen, 
Brooklyn; Nebraska, H. Hanson, Omaha; Rhode Island, 
Nils Nilson, Providence ; Manitoba, Olaf Halten, Winnipeg. 

G. F. 


Students From Texas in Caruson Studios 


Among the many pupils who are studying with G. Caru- 
son, the well known New York vocal maestro, are Annie 
Mae Gorman, Lena Mendelsohn and Marguerite Timber- 
laks, all from Houston, Texas. Miss Gorman possesses a 
soprano voice of great promise, and intends studying with 
Mr. Caruson for an indefinite period. Miss Mendelsohn, 
who has studied in her home town with Mrs. John W. 


Graham for about two years, has been placed by Mrs 
Graham in Mr. Caruson’s charge, to acquire perfection in 
the art of singing. Miss Mendelsohn possesses a beautiful 
high lyric soprano voice, a charming personality, and gives 
every promise of becoming a singer of note. 

Marguerite Timberlaks, who studied with Mr. Caruson 
some years ago, returns to her former teacher with de- 
termination to accomplish high ideals in the art of sing- 
ing. Mrs. Timberlaks discontinued studying at the time of 
her marriage, but her love for vocal art is so great that 
she decided to reundertake a thorough course of study 
with Mr. Caruson. Mrs. Timberlaks has been heard on 
numerous occasions in Texas, when her lyric soprano voice 
has been pronounced one of exceptional beauty and quality 

Neida Humphrey, Mr. Caruson’s young artist-pupil, who 
has made many successful appearances during the past sea- 
sons, including a concert at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, has been engaged as soloist for a number of 
important concerts for the coming season. 

Want of space does not permit mentioning more of Mr. 
Caruson’s pupils’ achievements, but detailed accounts of 
their activities will appear from time to time in the col- 
umns of the Musica Courier. 





Beriza’s Tosca 





Of Marguerite Beriza’s Tosca, in the Puccini opera of 
the same name given in Ravinia Park, IIL, recently, James 
Whittaker has the following to say in the Chicago Ex- 
aminer : 

In Ravinia Park they have the greatest Floria Tosca I have evet 
Note the 
Marguerite Beriza’s 


seen. “seen,” 


of and motion. 
Phe difference between and the superiority of opera to oratorio is a 
thing for acting to demonstrate. 

Beriza is a rare artist and her Tosca is one of the 


Tosca is a thing picture 
Rarely is it demonstrated. 

few and far 
. It must be sung 
when the choice lies between the high 


between victories of brains over vocalization. . . 
by 
note and high art, knows how to apply the soft pedal... . 

As for the points of resemblance with other Toscas, they are all 
with the great Tosca of Sarah Bernhardt. 
dramatic 


an artist like Beriza, who 


It is of the same melo- 

metal, stamped with the same imprint of French comedy. 
In the Inter Ocean (Chicago), of the same performance, 

Stanley K. Faye had the following, in part, to say: 

All Mme. 
in its true greatness with each succeeding performance, was em- 
ployed in the presentation given to Puccini’s “La Tosca” at Ravinia 
Park yesterday evening, 
in point of histrionic power, worthy of comparison with the concept 
of the yreat actress for whom Sardou wrote his melodrama. 


Beriza's talent for acting, which becomes more evident 


llers is one of the supreme operatic Florias 


The Record Herald critic, Felix Borowski, gave this 
estimate of the soprano’s characterization: 


The outstanding figure this was Marguerite 
Beriza. .. . In it she accomplished labors that were admirable indeed 

labors that rose to a plane higher than that upon which were placed 
some of those which were unfolded during the seasons in the Audi- 
torium. Evidently it is difficult for a Tosca to be natural; to cover 
her characterization with the garb of simplicity. Mme. Beriza suc- 
ceeded in doing that. The lover of Cavaradossi was no ranter, and 
that was much to be thankful for. 


of interpretation 





Melanie Kurt Improves Tennis Game in Norfolk 





Melanie Kurt, the splendid Brunnhilde of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, has found tennis her favorite athletic 
avocation in her Norfolk home this summer. Despite the 
national preference for golf over tennis, Mme. Kurt’s love 
of an active life makes tennis infinitely more to her liking. 
For two hours each day she swoops down upon the helpless 
ball like one of the Valkyries, whom she had so often im- 
personated, descending upon the field of battle to bear 
away some martial spirit to Valhalla. 

Mme. Kurt is a great admirer of the California style 
of playing. She prefers the volley to the half volley and 
long court shots. Ever since she saw Molla Bjurstedt 
play last summer, the noted Wagnerian soprano has been 
an enthusiastic advocate of the smashing style of play 
which made the Swedish girl so famous. 
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ORRIN BASTEDO, AMERICAN BARITONE 





Artist Already Favorably Known Abroad to Make First 
Appearance in His Native Land—His Exceptional 
Equipment 





Orrin Bastedo, a baritone of superior talent, musician- 
ship and excellent vocal equipment, is an American of 
mixed ancestry. Upon the distaff side he evinces the fine, 
strong, sturdy idiosyncrasies of Holland Dutch, those fore- 
bears of New York’s Knickerbocker aristocracy; while 
upon the paternal he gives ample evidence of that fiery, 
vigorous enthusiasm and temperamental play marking the 
high bred Spaniard; for the blood of Iberian nobles flows 
in Bastedo’s veins, the bluest of the blue, but ruby red in 
energy, vitality, warmth and virility. Bastedo preferred 
the higher culture and the refinements of education even 
in the earliest years of his life, that crucial period when 
the habits and preferences are formed that count so greatly 
in the development of character. His time was not frit- 
tered away upon the trifling and the useless, but devoted 
to the complete mastery of those elements making the 
foundation of his art. 

Bastedo’s voice has been compared by some to that of 
Galassi, the famous baritone, who shared with Patti the 
favor of the public. It is claimed that he sings with much of 
the voice and manner of his primo baritone of the halcyon 
period of operatic greatness in the United States. His vocal 
training and experience were acquired abroad in the most 
renowned centers, and Europe has not withheld from him 
the meed of recognition of his exquisite voice, his excellent 
qualities as singer and actor, and his careful and satisfy- 
ing interpretations. 

Bastedo has appeared successfully in concert and opera 
in the various important cities of his foreign itineraries. 
He had an option on an engagement as leading baritone 
of the San Carlo Opera House—the Metropolitan of Naples 

and was to make his initial appearance in the role of 
Tonio in “Pagliacci”—with the Iago of Verdi's “Otello” to 
follow—when the early mutterings of the great war began 
to be heard in no uncertain tones, and decided that opera 
was to be relegated to a negligible status in the scheme of 
things mundane. 

Bastedo’s return to America is a matter of congratula- 
tion for music lovers, as he will be heard here in concert 
and doubtless later in opera, for which he is so well fitted. 

Mr. Bastedo will appea: at the Biltmore Friday Morn- 
ing Musicale, December 1, on the same program with Mary 
Garden. The baritone is to be under the exclusive man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston next season. 





Marian Veryl Has Extensive Operatic 
and Concert Repertoire 





Marian Veryl, lyric coloratura soprano, was fortunate 
in being started on her vocally artistic career by Mme. 
Marchesi in Paris. During her three weeks’ residence in 
the French capital, she was also a pupil of Charles W. 
Clark for a time. 

Interested in dramatic art from a child and especially 
gifted in this respect, Miss Veryl’s ambition naturally 
turned to the operatic stage when it was discovered that 
she had a voice; and for this she was preparing, when, 
with so many others, she was obliged to change her plans 
two years ago and return to America. Tempting offers 
have come to the young singer for the legitimate stage, 
but she has preferred to hold to her operatic ambition, and 
when the opportunity offers, to make her debut there. 
She is very firm in her belief that the dramatic side is 
too often neglected by young singers, that many with 
good voices fail because they have so limited an idea of 
stage business, and cannot adapt themselves to the ensem- 
ble in acting. 

Equipped with a repertoire of operatic arias and plenty 


of French chansons and folksongs, besides Italian songs 
and those of her own country, she is at present giving her 
full attention to the study of the Lied. 

Miss Veryl is admirably adapted to the singing of the 
Mozart song and has been particularly successful in her 
operatic aria interpretations as well as of songs in French, 
Italian and English. “But when it came to the Lied,” she 





MARIAN VERYL, 


Soprano. 


told the writer, “I found that | had nothing to give. 
There was tone and technic, to be sure, but the Lied 
demands so much, so that now | am giving especial at- 
tention to the study of its interpretation.” 

For her New York recital next season, Miss Veryl 
will have materially added to her already extensive rep- 
and those of 


ertoire representative German 


leading American composers, for the works of whom the 


songs 


soprano has great admiration, 

At present Miss Veryl is visiting in Connecticut and 
Vermont, and from the latter place she will go to some 
quiet seaside resort before taking up her work for the 
season, which will be about September 5. 

Last year, under the management of Annie Freidberg, 
Miss Veryl had a very successful season, her first in 
America, and this coming one bids fair to bring the 
young singer even greater achievements. In January she 
will be heard in an Aeolian Hall, New York, recital and is 
also booked for one in Boston. 





Los Angeles Newslets 


Los Angeles, Cal., August 1, 1916, 

Recently I had the pleasure of a private audition of 
three of Achille Alberti’s advanced pupils, It was a real 
pleasure. Mr. Alberti, who is now making his home in 
Los Angeles, is a teacher of the old school who believes 
in thoroughness and in a complete knowledge of every 
detail of the musician’s art. These pupils were Mario 
Rodolfi, the young tenor who recently made such a suc- 
cessful appearance at the Orpheum, and was heard last 
winter in opera with the La Scala Company; Aubrey 


Burns, baritone, and Aurelia Castruccio, mezzo-soprano 
Mr. Alberti is also the teacher of Margaret Jarman, who 
is now appearing in opera in Chicago. 

Charles F. Carlson, formerly dean of the musical con 
servatory of the University of Denver, is now in Los 
Angeles busily engaged in supervising the vocal depart- 
ment of the Von Stein Conservatory. Mr. Carlson, who 
is the brother of the weil known baritone, Anthony Carl 
son, is a noted composer as well as being a most successful 
teacher. 

Pupils of Homer Grunn, pianist and composer, were 
heard in recital at Mr. Grunn’s studio recently, The fol 
Francis Ulrich, Lois Chambers, 
Marcia Adelmann, Elizabeth Day, 
Marguerite Kinley, Elizabeth Barrett, Emma Eble, Irvina 
Shanklin and Rose Woltmann. 
of Bach, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, MacDowell, Rach 


lowing were heard: 
Homer Simmons, 
Selection from the works 


maninoft and others of similar difficult type were pre 
sented. 


ERNEST SCHELLING GIVEN 

A SURPRISE PARTY 

Bar Harborites, Including Several Renowned Artists, 
Remember Noted American Pianist’s Birthday 


Last week Ernest Schelling, “American’s own master 
pianist,” had a birthday. 
who are staying at Bar Harbor, where the pianist is also 


The colony of famous artists 


spending his summer, decided that the occasion merited a 
celebration which would outdo all the previous events of 
the summer. And so under the direction of Mrs. Schelling 
a gigantic surprise party was planned. It was carefully 
arranged that no one was to say anything to Mr 
Schelling about his birthday during the day. Then, about 
an hour before dinner time, Mrs. Schelling managed to 
have her husband call on a friend. The people whom he 
visited were members of the surprise party conspiracy, 
and kept the. pianist involved in a heated discussion until 
they were sure that the surprise was ready for him. Then 
they let him go. 

By this time it was several minutes past the hour at 
which the pianist usually dines. 
arrived at his house, he was in such a hurry that he did 
not notice that there was an unusual silence about the 


And so when he finally 


As soon as he was inside, however, he discovered 
Not for long, however ; 


place. 
that the place was in darkness. 
before the musician could strike a match, the room was 
flooded with light, and over forty voices informed him 
in a manner wholly fortissimo that it was his birthday. 
When he recovered somewhat from his surprise, Mr. 
Schelling discovered that his guests had made some altera- 
tions in the arrangement of his dining room. Several 
tables had been placed in a square in the middle of the 
room. Inside this square were two grand pianos. He 
also discovered that nearly all of his friends—and they are 
legion—had come to the party. Among others he recog- 
nized Fritz Kreisler, Josef Hofmann, Harold Bauer, Leo 
pold Godowsky, Leopold Stokowski, Olga Samaroff, Carl 
Friedberg, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Harold Randolph, Arthur 
Whiting, Francis Rogers, Walter Damrosch and Waslav 
Nijinsky. 
Nearly every one 
At one 


The pianos were the center of attack 
there performed some sort of a stunt on them. 
time there were six—count them—six world famous pian- 
ists seated at the keyboard at once, giving a perfect imita- 
tion of what the Bar Harborites run into when they pay 
a visit to Seal Harbor. This demonstration was followed 
by a series of charades, in which thousands of dollars’ 
worth of talent and genius were distributed for nothing 
After several minutes of this diversion, and a few more 
stunts at the piano, a flashlight was taken, and the celebra 
tion was over. 
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PAUL VAN KATWIJK 


DUTCH PIANIST TOUR 1916-17 
Drake University, Des Moises, la Management: Harry Culbertson 
Sibelius says of him: “He is a most remarkable pianist.” 


YEAMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


3:8 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
t: & 1 & Jones, Aeolian Hell, New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


—_— TENOR _—_ 
* Akron - - Ohio 
Maenegement: THE WOLFSOEN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 
Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M’ e’t, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Sp" 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


«s DUNLAP 


oo dna 
Exclusive —— 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 Broadway. New York 


M 


TELLIN 


416. McGowen Avenue, Houston, Texas 
W. S. Lockhart, Hyde Park Station, Chicago, III. 























JOHN MicCORMACK 


in America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D,. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


AMEBICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
Exclusive Management; JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO, SPIERING, 
violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent comqager and instructor, 
iead of the Department of Theory 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are 
Mime. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr, Orvil Harrold, tenor; Mr, Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralio; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr, Henri 
Scott, basso; Mr, Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr, Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass baritone; Mr, Leon Rains, basso, 
Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East 8ist Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 


in English.” 
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40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 
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NORFOLK ADDS ANOTHER 
SUCCESS TO HER MUSICAL ANNALS 


Twenty-second Annual Mid-Summer Concert Given by Noted Artists—Many Music 
Lovers Attracted to Charming Connecticut Town 
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Norfolk, Conn., August 3, 1916. 

Another Norfolk annual mid-summer concert has been 
chronicled in the musical annals of this charming Connecti- 
cut town. And as in former years, each succeeding pro- 
gram and its performance seemed better than the last, so 
this, the twenty-second event in the series, maintained the 
high standard and general excellence. Since 1894, these 
yearly concerts have been a feature not only of the summer 
season of Norfolk and the surrounding towns, but also of 
New England and various Eastern States, Due to the 
splendid work of Mary Eldridge, 
whose names are 


these events have offered 
soloists of the very first rank familiar 
throughout the world of music, as well as to the general 
This year, Olive Fremstad, the celebrated soprano, 
whose work as a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
and in concert has endeared her to the hearts of ad- 
miring thousands, headed the list of soloists. ‘The other 
Minnie Welch, Edmond and Louise MacMa 

Marie von Essen, and Flora Hardie, con 
Keddoe and Thomas H. Thomas, tenors; 

baritone; Donald Chalmers, bass; Eddy 
Brown, violinist; Charles Heinroth, organist, and Charles 
Gilbert Spross, accompanist. 

And last night's program was of the same high standard 
as the artists who appeared, From the opening number, 
the symphonic poem “Finlandia,” by Sibelius, brilliantly 
vlayed by Mr. Heinroth at the organ, to the splendid choral 
‘Glory to Isis,” from Verdi's “Aida,” which closed the con- 
cert, the interest of the delighted audience never flagged 
And when at length it became evident that even the best 
of things must end, expressions of unalloyed pleasure were 
heard on every side, commingled with words of gratitude 
for the gentle lady, Miss Eldridge, who had made possible 
this wonderful musical treat. 

As usual, the concert was held in the Church of Christ, 
which is 


public, 
pany 


artists were 
han, sopranos; 
traltos; Dan 


Graham Reed, 


which was erected in 1813, and the capacity of 
probably only about eight hundred. Those who were 
unable to obtain admission were not deterred, however, but 
stood or sat on the steps leading to the church, on the lawn 
and wherever they could hear, while automobiles and car- 
riages, occupied by enthusiastic music lovers, filled every 
As in former years, the scene, 
was one to linger in the 


available bit of road space. 
inside and outside the church, 
memories of those present. Long lines of laurel leaves 
decorated the interior of the edifice together with hundreds 
which the scores of electric lights illu- 
festoons of electric bulbs were 


of gladioli shafts, 
mined brilliantly. 
suspended from the church spire to various parts of the 
green, making the scene one of fairly-like loveliness. 
Preceding the concert the Anthony Abarno trumpet quar- 
tet of the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra played the 


‘Outside, 


following program: 

“O, Come, All Ye Faithful,” “Adeste Fidelis”; Prayer 
“Der Freischiitz,” Weber; “Young Weavers’ Parting 
Nessler; “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” Luther’s 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song,” Molloy; selections from 
“Lucia,” Donizetti; “Oft in the Stilly Night,” 
Moore; evening song, “Good Night,” Flotow ; doxology. 

As before noted, the concert itself opened with an organ 
number by Charles Heinroth, organist at Carnegie Library 
and also at the Third Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Hallelujah” chorus 


from 
Song,” 
hymn ; 
Thomas 


This number was followed by the 
from Beethoven's “Mount of Olives,” sung by the octet, 
assisted by organ and piano. The octet was composed of 
the Misses Edmond, MacMahan, von Essen, Hardie, and 
Messrs. Beddoe, Thomas, Reed and Chalmers, therefore it 
necessarily follows that the work was well sung. 
For her first contribution to the program, Mme. 
stad chose the air “Ich sah das Kind” from the second act 
of Wagner’s “Parsifal,” the effect of the number being 
heightened by the organ and piano accompaniment. The 
great singer was in splendid voice and seldom has been 
heard to better advantage. As an artist, she is too well 
known to require comment by the present chronicler. Suf- 
fice to say, that her consummate art and charming person- 
ality won and held the regard of her audience, an esteem 
which time will not easily dim. Her second group con- 
sisted of Scandinavian folksongs, sung as only this artist 
from the northern peninsula can sing them. Upon her next 
appearance she sang Manney’s “May Morning,” “Hush-a- 
Bye, Darling” (Scotch lullaby), the familiar “Tenting To- 
night” and “My Love’s Like a Red, Red Rose” (Lautz). 
Applause, loud and long, recalled her many times, and the 
only regret which was heard was that there were no en- 


Frem- 


cores permitted. 
And Mme. Fremstad’s portion of the program is not to 
be dropped without a mention of the delightfully sympa- 


thetic accompaniments of Ellmer Zoller, whose work at the 
piano added to the general effect. 

Within the last six months the name of a young Amer- 
ican violinist has become a very familiar one to the music 
lovers of this country, for in this very short time, this 
young boy (he has only just attained his majority) has 
shown himself to be an artist of well grounded musician- 
ship and brilliant achievements. This young man is Eddy 
Brown, who, previous to his return to his native land, was 
well and favorably known to the public of Europe as a 
On this occasion Mr. Brown played Han- 
larghetto with organ accompaniment; Schumann's 
“Vogel als Prophet,” and his own arrangement of Paga- 
nini’s Caprice No, 22 upon his first appearance, these latter 
accompanied by the piano. Another caprice by Paganini 
(the 24th) arranged by Bohm, the familiar Bach air, and 
Kreisler’s arrangement of Beethoven’s rondino formed his 
Those in the audience who had not heard 
him before, were surprised at the beauty of his interpre- 


splendid artist. 


del’s 


secé ynd gre sup. 


tations and his marvelous technic. 

Dan Beddoe is no stranger to Norfolk audiences, and 
the cordial reception which was accorded him must have 
delighted his genial heart by its warmth and friendliness. 
were the recitative and aria “Sound an 
from the “Judas Maccabeus” of Handel, “Beside 
(Protheroe), “The Bird of the Wilderness” 
(Horsman) and Burleigh’s “The Young Warrior.” In his 
first number the effect was heightened by the accompani- 
ment of organ, piano and four trumpets. 

Marie 
tage in the aria 
“Hora Novissima,” 
ing young singer’ is one whose work at the Norfolk festi- 
vals has shown her to be an earnest worker with genuine 
talent and a capacity for hard work. 


His numbers 
Alarm,” 
the Shalimar” 


von Essen’s excellent voice was heard to advan- 
“Gens Duce Splendida,” from Parker's 


with organ accompanient. This charm- 


Another young woman in whose work Norfolk audiences 
take a very particular interest is Minnie Welch Edmond, 
who claims Litchfield County (in which Norfolk is situ- 
ated) as her home. Last night she sang Bachelet’s “Chere 
Nuit,” with fine effect. She was also heard in the solo 
portions of Schubert’s choral “Great Is Jehovah,” which 
was given a stirring rendering. 

Six times has the name of Donald Chalmers appeared 
on these programs and each time he succeeds in deepening 
the hold he has made upon the hearts and admiration of 
this commnuity. Last night he sang “A Song of Steel,” by 
Spross, accompanied by the composer in a manner which 
won acclaim both for the singer and the accompanist. His 
splendid bass voice was also in evidence in the part songs 
hy the octet, which included the negro spiritual of Bur- 
leigh, “Deep River,” and “Greeting to Spring” by Strauss. 

There was one other number on the program, and al- 
though in this narrative it is mentioned last, it was by no 
means least. This was the organ group by Mr. Heinroth 
which included “Spring Song,” by Macfarlane, and “Une 
Tabatiere a Musique” of Liadow. 

Although not heard in solo numbers, Miss MacMahan, 
Miss Hardie, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Reed, added the re- 
quired balance and assurance to the octet. Through their 
excellent work they became favorites with the Norfolk 
audience and many were the words heard in their praise. 

This account of Norfolk’s twenty-second mid-summer 
concert would be incomplete without a word of sincere 
praise for the splendid work of Charles Gilbert Spross. 
His accompaniments at the piano were an invaluable aid 
to the artists. 


Festival Notes 


As on former occasions, Tuesday evening and Wednes- 
day morning were.devoted to rehearsals, when many in- 
terested listeners were present to hear portiens of the pro- 
gram as often as possible. 

When one regarding this Norfolk 
he is obliged to say with continued regularity, 
somewhat in the 
nature of musical reunions in so far as the events 
are concerned. Again Miss Eldridge entertained che 
musicians and her guests at her beautiful home after 
the concert. Among those present were Mme. Fremstad, 
Miss Edmond, Miss MacMahan, Miss von Essen, Miss 
Hardie, Mr. Beddoe, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Reed, Mr. Chal- 
mers, Mr. Brown, Mr. Heinroth, Mr. Spross, Mr. Zoller, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles; Mrs. J. A. 
de Coppet, Mrs. Thomas H. Thomas and her daughter, 
Miss Mary Thomas; Miss Watkins, secretary to Mme. 
Fremstad ; Walter David, of the well known firm of Foster 
& David, who manages Mme. Fremstad; Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 


writes summer 


concert, 
“as usual,” for 


these affairs are 
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liam Moffatt of Utica, N. Y.; Mrs. Frederick M. Alger, of 
Detroit, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Swift, of Easton, 
Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bridgman and Isabel Battelle 
Bridgman, of Fox Hill, Norfolk; Paul M. Kempf, of New 
York; J. Albert Riker, ete. 

The proceeds of this annual event are each 
year to the benefit of the Norfolk Home Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Congregational Church there, and thus Miss EI- 
dridge adds her “mite,” as she calls it. She also believes 


devoted 


in giving credit where credit is due, and declares that a 
great deal of that should be given Mr. Thomas, who not 


only is heard in the octet, but through his sterling business 


tions. These she is compelled to disregard until after the 
concert, as the tickets are all placed on sale in Norfolk a 
few days before the concert and are immediately sold. 

Among the newspaper men from out of town was How- 
ard W. Carter, well known as an educational worker. Mr 
Carter represénted the Hartford Courant and the Winsted 
(€onn.) Citizen, both of which contained careful accounts 
of the event. 





rae asrea omar” 64 East 34th Street 









PERCY 


HEMUS 


Now Booking 


Address Secretary Hemus-Studios 
New York 











After the festival Mr. and Mrs. Behymer left for Bar 
Harbor and other Maine resorts, where they will be the  Me.- 


guests of friends. 


Mrs. J. A. de Coppet, of the well known family of which mer; 











1, Eddy Brown. 2, Mme. Fremstad and Minnie Welch Edmond. 3. Left to right: Louise MacMahan, Mme remstad, Flora Hardie 4. Left to right: Mrs. I } Behymer M Vr stad 
Mr. Behymer. 5. Thomas H. Thomas. 6. Left to right (standing)): Dan Beddoe, Eddy Brown, Minnie We!ch Edmond, Marie von Essen, Thomas | Thomas, Mme. Fremsta s Hardie, Charl 
Heinroth, Louise MacMahan, Graham Reed; (second row) Charles Gilbert Spross, Ellmer Zoller, Donald Chalmers; (in front) the members of the Anthony Abarno Quartet Dan | ind Dor 
ald Chalmers. 8 eit to right (standing): Thomas H. Thomas, Flora Hardie, Marie von Essen, Minnie Welch Edmond, Louise MacMahan, J. Albert Riker, Dan Beddoe, Charles rt Ell P 
Zoller, (seated) Donald Chalmers, Mrs. L, Behymer, Mr. Behymer, Alfred M. Goulden, 9. Dan Beddoe 
ability, is an invaluable aid to the festival promoter in the Edward de Coppet was a member, was a guest during the Charles Heinroth, to the Thousand Island while Mi 
way of attending to the endless details which necessarily festival. Edmond and Miss von Essen are to remain in Norfolk for 


occur, and which would vex the soul of a more impatient 
and less happy disposition than that of Mr. Thomas. 

Of course, a program of this worth by such splendid art- 
ists is an attraction which delights a large number of people 
and previous to each concert Miss Eldridge receives many 
letters, enclosing money for tickets and zsking for reserva- 





Fremstad goes to her beautiful summer home in Bridgton, 


Eddy 


grown, to Seal Harbor, Me.; Donald Chal 
mers, to Ocean Grove, N. J., where he is spending the sum 
Charles Gilbert Spross, to Round Lake, N. Y 
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AT THE NORFOLK, CONN., FESTIVAL 


time 
Charles | 


Vicior Kuzdo, tiie well known violinist and pedagogue — some 
of New York, was seen at the festival 

Mr. Thomas and his family left for Cumberland, Md., 
They are to make the trip by auto 


during their 
comtort tn 


Alfred M 


following the festival. 
mobile. 


When goodbyes were said, it was learned that Mme 





was in Norfolk J ALBERT 



















{. Peck had 


charge of the guests and 


artist 
stay in Norfolk, arranging for their general 
the spirit of genuine hospitality 


Gouldon, the well known theatrical manager 


RIKER 





CA 


SEASON 1916-17 





MME. TERESA | 


RRENO 


Address: J. W. Cochran, Norwalk, Conn. 





From the Allgemeine Musik Zeitung 


“The audience (in Berlin) was moved to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm by the magnificent playing of the 
incomparable, temperamental ne of infinite ap- 
pealing power as an artist. The G Minor Nocturne of 
Chopin became, under her hands, a vocal poem. 
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spending 
cities or towns. 
many musica] artists are continually on the move.— 
Editor. ] 

A. 





WHERE THEY ARE DURING 
THE SUMMER MONTHS 


[This list is intended to convey to Musical Courier 
readers merely a general idea of where musicians are 


vacations other than in their home 
It ig not a complete or accurate list as 


their 


ia ae arid Great Neck, L. I 


..East Gloucester, Mass 


Alda, Krances 
Alexander, Arthur.. 
Hugh 
Allen, Daisey. 
Althouse, Paul 
Alves, Mrs. Carl 
Amato, Pasquale 
Arens, Franz X., 
Wal-Eg-Win Ranch, Hood River Valley, Ore. 
Arkadij, Battle Creek, Mich 


Beverly, Mass. 
Se Pe Harrison, Me. 
Raquette Lake, N. Y 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Lake Placid, N. Y 


Atlan. FAH. ccc ccccccrdssessoeennes 


pT PP Te rere yt. 
va etipeuye Bryant’s Pond, Me 
seveeeseseee eal Harbor, Me. 

uo saev eww Seal Harbor, Me 
Dawson Hall, Beverly, Mass. 
..»»Merrill, N. Y. 


Baldwin, Sidney.. 
Barnett, Don 
tarnett, Doris 
Barstow, Vera 


Bastedo, Orrin, 


Deer: TIONG, iieis cep devetseseen Seal Harbor, Me 
Beebe, Carolyn ..e.++Westheld, N. J 
Behymer, L. E ...+++New York City 
Beriza, Marguerite seceeee Ravinia, Ill 
Blitz, Julien .++++- Subiaco, Ark 


... Little Neck, L. L 

Spring Lake, N. J 

. Belgrade Lakes, Me 

The Willows, Prout’s Neck, Me. 
.. Raquette Lake, N. Y 
sone eet Neponsit, L. I. 
Se cee Rochester, N. Y. 
....9eal Harbor, Me 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass 
... Epworth, Mich 


Bloch, Alexander 
Bodanzky, Artur 
togert, Walter L... 
jowes, Charles 
Brenska, Zabetta.. 
Bridewell, Carrie Benedict 
Bron, Jascha 

Brown, Eddy 

surnham, Thuel 

tutler, Hanna 


. Drake, Colo 
... Jamestown, N. Y. 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield. 


Cannon, Franklin 


Carri, F. and H...... ; .. Nantucket, Mass. 
Cost. The WRN Ror ae cc ccvecs ons Rocky Mountains 
Cane, GR onc sccekeke evi ens ovens Sea Bright, N. J 


..Ocean Grove, N. J. 
weaetee Clinton, Tenn. 


Chalmers, Donald......... 
Chapman, Margaret........ 


Chapman, William Rogers.............. Bethel, Me. 
Chapman, Mrs. William Rogers........ Bethel, Me. 
Chace Biere Weedless iso ccccsscsvien Epworth, Mich 
Childs, Mrs. A. E....... La Jolla, San Diego Co., Cal. 


Come: BAU «66a occkcixeeuks Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Cooper, Charles. .“°The Maverick,” Woodstock, N. Y. 
ee PN Pree rere ree Naples, Me. 
Craft, Marcella, 

Great Island, Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass 


reer Try Williamstown, Mass. 
Seer, Perr yer Townshend, Vt. 
Daiber, Julius... Bellevue Hotel, Zurich, Switzerland 
Pe oS es on bkaae Bar Harbor, Me. 





Damrocch, Waltel sac ccaieasesesens Bar Harbor, Me. 
Davies; Rees... 3sisveavct veseeuser Atchison, Kans. 
Davis, Ruth Helen...... Hotel Knickerbocker, N. Y. 
Bs TOONS ova hap cc sedchacaetethuter Utica, N. Y. 
De Brayn, Rage. ..5s.ssssedesen Belle Harbor, L. I. 
Dis Coaors MO ig 6 ccncvs ou dewaas een Bath, Me. 
De Koven, Reginald....Beaver Pond, Beverly, Mass. 
De Pike Bee sk ccsvavsisee Belle Harbor, L. I. 


De Sales, Regina...Bread Loaf Inn, Bread Loaf, Vt. 
Dickinson, John Colville, 
Ebensburg, Cambria Co., Pa. 


Pitter, FANOOR s os. occ uc caviews Shee Pittsfield, Mass. 
SOO BOGS ss énns os ckecencne sabe Portland, Ore. 
ON, TRS oo o5 55 ok vad ar eeee Seal Harbor, Me. 
tel. Cres i Os civeveivnae Forest Hills, L. 1. 
Dunning, Carrie Louise............ Milwaukee, Ore. 
Badeiak, LAM. 6 si+dcccecesdvares London, England 
NR FORE AR EIEN Oy pre Tea Belmar, N. J. 
Meera, AM. . ccc sccveccseeansoee Yankton, S. D. 


Finnegan, John, 
Niagara Falls and the Canadian Rockies 


Fiqué, Carl....Hulett’s Landing, Lake George, N. Y. 
Piaches, Biety sé yivexeetdsi3 sein Lake Placid, N. Y. 
iy Ee rey * Far Rockaway, L. I. 
PO PAG v6 cnvcas 0604ds vincwunen Alton Bay, N. H. 
POCO TIIO i 04s ovaxtede ks ectewnee Bridgton, Me. 
Pelee: CONG isc cvssiscoweins Seal Harbor, Me. 
Pris PON ian cos aside ks 00s Tuemnncweens France 
\Gabrilowitsch, Ossip...............Seal Harbor, Me. 
GOTGY, DAOET cs o's SGh Sa en veeves Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Garrigne; GODOTGOEE «5 65 < o006 ccecves Pittsfield, Mass. 
GasFi, BIE x Fah 5 sas codedveve Ravinia Park, II. 
Gates, LiGy...<ccccceccsesccet Ae ae, Utan 
Bee ARM. is sa sivack sweeties at Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Getbane SIGs ies vk 5 Sesees. dees Maryville, Tenn. 
Godowsky, Leopold............+++- Seal Harbor, Me. 
CINE atone on oho kK eo0.ne' Westfield, N. J. 
Godelsats; TEGGMOD . . occa evccsvivs veet Beverly, Mass. 
Goodson, Katharine......... Auckland, New Zealand 
COCO: WN ss ceeds 0%s i vedaean Glen Cove, L. I. 
Guar, FOR is ckcicssnadens Southampton, L. I. 
Gree, EB. Fikes 6schs00gs09 Adirondack Mountains 
Grae, FW inca dine ekas cisadeswecee Lenox, Mass. 
Balint, AMG inns oo kent iked Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Halstead, May Cochems........ South Haven, Mich. 
Ma, THO, ins kag v0 sos 0s Lake Placid, N. Y. 
SEOUL, “Ta ov bkhckodneeerenccn Ellsworth, Me. 
Hannan, Louise........ Juniper Beach, Mears, Mich. 
Piareain, APG 6s ivecntcvceses Houghton, N. Y. 
ayt,' Ore TOs id oivccaxctwencedsacn Decatur, Ga. 
Haywood, Frederick H............... Dracut, Mass. 
Heckle, Hentaass 66 cic ccetccées Healing Springs, Va. 
Bald: Baths ais sdcaeicvexenies Rockaway Park, L. I. 
eS Se ere errr Asbury Park, N. J. 
FAI, Joosde Pewee so ise ics sev peeasane 8s Troy, N. Y. 











ADELAIDE 


FISCHER 


SOPRANO 























Has the unusual ability of adapting herself to the 
varied conditions under which every successful soloist 
must sing. In one instance during the past winter 
she gave an entire program of Irish songs before the 
residents of a mining district. A short time later, she 
was the soloist for the Russian Symphony at Carnegie 
Hall and also for the Mahler Symphony at the Metro 
politan Opera House. 


Miss Fischer's faculty of (New York Evening Sun) 
“hopping among the top notes with the supreme care- 
lessness of a bird and hitting the notes every time,” 
combined with her ability to enurciate (New York 
Times). “Her diction, especially in English, was ex- 
ceptionally good,” has earned for her favorable notice 
from the newspapers in all sections of the country. 
We are now booking Miss Fischer's 1916-17 tour. 


Management 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW YORK 











J. 


M. 


Hinkle, Florence............. 

RR MOI asi Foc oe os cat ca nees Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Hudson-Alexander, Caroline............. Lovel, Me. 
Piet ene, ae os kes sass hank East Hampton, L. I. 


Huntington, Lois, 
Camp Mittell, Dumfries, New Brunswick, Canada 
Huss, Henry Holden, 
Diamond Point-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Huss, Hildegard Hoffmann, 
Diamond Point-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


Hetcheson: Henest so 0:6 os sivecctsss Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Feb Te Acs ais.e8 Hope Falls, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 
TAREE: TON ass scared evan been Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Jarabe, Mirteret... .. si54240c8er Ravinia Park, IIl. 
FOWG, TING oi wk ec ctavwe  6anee Edgartown, Mass. 
Jordan, WEY. asi cvnnteesstxdanpeena Elberon, N. J. 
Koufmon. Milgua. .0%iccoesin cia Lake George, N. Y. 
Marl, GarweGe.s 455 okvirces sass Lake George, N. Y. 
Wiig Fe Wsk6s ¥050 ddden tv nce cece penae eee Maine 
Kingston, Morgan............... Highland Park, IIl. 
Kinzel, Otto....... Canaan, Columbia County, N. Y. 
Koemmenich, Louis...............- Randolph, N. H. 
ee ae Re Pittsfield, Mass. 
mies: | DME. oie 6s hake esente College Point, L. I. 
PCM IR Fv vis. 4s do ventas tne Seal Harbor, Me. 
PMNS TEBE s iain bs wap tbs has vases Atchison, Kans. 
Rtas weld: Tes rst 6s 5 ook boviccces Lake Placid, N. Y. 
viet BG iba t5 tcp xen eee cee Norfolk, Conn. 
Kussewitzky, Sergei................ Moscow, Russia 
Lane, Dosis Bs cicice cacue¥s Lake Mohegan, N. Y. 
LMSTOFOG, AB oc nccdiscecsccsctac’ Eau Claire, Wis. 
Lawrason, Arthur. . Adirondack and White Mountains 
Lawrence, LMGUGs «isis sscaasicant¥s White Mountains 
Leopold, Ralph.......... c/o War Secretary Baker, 
“In the Woods,” Chevy Chase, Maryland 
Levys PRG. 5 cso 0ixo rw) cathe Estes Park, Colo. 
Liebling, Teonard. o.ocssc.ccessns Long Beach, L. I. 
S Ae NIE To 056.05 cna bo coeaee Margaretville, N. Y. 
Re EO sc oo pd x 'cescaananes New York City 
EAS ON SS oc osck nbc cnaeeoes Harrison, Me. 
CRIS, MON Mas o:a cece ice cacddeess La Grange, Ill. 
Lockwood, Samuel P........ Adirondack Mountains 
BERRE; DEROMUOUUNG | 6.6 sc civiiovecicwis Baltimore, Md. 
Matiiey, Bias0e «06... ccccscicdecces Norwich, N. Y. 
UMN TINUE ss ok 6s vd ucdebus¥edact Huntington, L. I. 
eemCntOn, Belin icnevcciavionvnt Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Margolis, Samuel..............00: Spring Lake, N. J. 
Ee, SIRS 5 vas Cncucs ec odeeenccsar arias Rye, N. Y. 
Dee PEM. ink cnc cccckicetdetess Bristol, Va. 
DiarGe, IOROEO, ois cc cus see’ Touring California 
Martinelli, Giovanni............. Buenos Aires, S. A, 
Eis xiv aea 54 cr ceduaeton Ocean City, N. J. 
Matzenauer, Margarete............ West End, N. J. 
Maverick, Laura.........¢.0008. San Antonio, Texas 
PE NOR v0 Kockhexee boss Chautauqua, N. Y. 
McManus, Mrs. George........... Long Beach, L. I. 
Milholland, Vida, 
Mineral Springs Inn, Willow Grove, Pa. 
REET, MEOIING occ cade ecvinrces Magnolia, Mass. 
Weer, GOMOM TEs ois. dcdssudeces Northfield, Minn. 
ORRIN, AOI. «o's o.c se ctbadeess Nantucket, R. I. 
Mortimer, Mrs. James Daniel, 
657 Astor St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mott, Alice Garrat. 5 5. on cdcis tices Rangeley, Me. 
Muhlimann, Adolf................. Estes Park, Colo. 
TNO, occ cvs ciuscebivaesos cl Heath, Mass. 
Oberhoffer, Emil...... Orchard Beach, Savage, Minn. 
i ey eer erer ees Asbury Park, N. J. 
Cremes 100i is cidiaa ered In the Maine Woods 
CSRS CMBING. 55 6 Ss. viewed as South Duxbury, Mass. 
Ortmann, Carolyts: «sas cescces Chawtauqua, N. Y. 
‘Paderewski, Ignace J.............. Bar Harbor, Me. 
PTE OOO o's ox oeccccnctesvenn Meldreth, Eng. 
Patterace Tdete 05.6 6b e065 White Mountains 
Pumne, DEMON. 6. soc 6 ik inde ak. Lake George, N. Y. 
Peocock, Eleanor Hazzard, 

At her home on the shores of Lake Michigan 
PeCRCe; MOM ooo eSan eee xerkk Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pitnet, MAMA. 5 iss oie 8eh RK Noank, Conn. 
Plummer, Beatrice Hubbell, 

Barrecliff, Sautucket, L. I. 
Postion; Bisanae «55 bis ssc evade Prout’s Neck, Me. 
OWE FO seiko ean de caes cabs Richmond, Va. 
PONGY, COMGIIRIE Ss 05565 i Sogaken oes Ellsworth, Me. 
Repedld, Mettirrin. 6.5 ieee Spring Lake, N. J. 
POY, GOON i 56 6680 i RR Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
Mawaeids, Saran 6). ok cc diy vicccecas Bayport, L. I, 


Reglin, Frederick, 
Raritan Bay Park, Tottenville, S. I. 
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Reuter, Rudolph, 
On Tour of Lake Regions of Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Indiana 


Den Ss cd a ca kerb si.ndeuns College Point, L. I. 
Riegelman, Mabel...... Lake Merritt, Oakland, Cal. 
Roberts, Emma......... Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 
Robinson, Walter...... Lake Muskoka, Ontario, Can. 
Rogers, Mrs. Francis....... Northeast Harbor, Me. 
Rogers, Pramcies css ccs cc cess: Northeast Harbor, Me. 
S. Samaroff, Olga.......-............9eal Harbor, Me. 
MMe PROSTAME 6. ooo sce Fo scecses Bar Harbor, Me. 
Sarto, Andrea...................Stony Brook, L. I. 
ER AE OT OO Bar Harbor, Me. 
RS es. cc évins ae ees Kennebunkport, Me. 
Schott: AMert.....ccccesssc Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio 
oka 6 nc ciwe Ravinia Park, Chicago, III. 
Seagie, Oscar.........cce.-....9cnroon Lake, N. Y. 
Sheffield, George...... Manor House, Greenfield, L.1. 
Smith, Ethelynde.................Alton Bay, N. H. 
Sorrentino, Umberto...Laurel Beach, Milford, Conn. 
Spiering, Theodore............ Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Stamey, Pent Avice sccccdss Monkegan Island, Me. 
Stephens, Percy Rector........ Raquette Lake, N. Y. 
Sterne, Mrs. E. H...Nonantum, Kennebunkport, Me. 
Stock, Fredericks ..icsscccccecses Estes Park, Colo. 
Stokowski, Leopold............... Seal Harbor, Me. 
SY BN her tats 6 cee cunt iree tes Springfield, Mo. 
Se. CA Bl n.d ce cdccervcune New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ee. + SOROMIIND, GMRR. os cbcinc cass cianeaes Blue Hill, Me. 
I I, 2 op ie vs dened innicnins Edgemere, L. I. 
Me.) RY POUR i oss cusieves caweteed Asbury Park, N. J. 
on ES BE cain 4:5 oa cs eb de0ke-b eam Neponsit, L. I. 
Van Barentzen, Aline............. Gloucester, Mass. 
Van Dresser, Mardin... ciccccccccvccs Islesford, Me. 
WN PR cians 60 odds biws. cod Redding Ridge, Conn. 
ee eee Old Forge, N. Y. 
Wr. Wakeheld, Henrictte........cccccccicces Bayport, L. I. 
Wentworth, Estelle.......... Ravinia Park, Chicago 
es OMS. cs cduveesecvien Hackensack, N. J. 
White, Roderick.............. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mey MAOIs oo sive reese conve Union City, Mich. 
Wiske, C. Mortimer............ Bryant’s Pond, Me. 
Witherspoon, Herbert........ Bretton Woods, N. H. 
Woodcock, Edith............ece0- Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
We, CN orks idickinniovataetaedecus Wisconsin 








Cornelia Landstreet Walter 


THE CHARMING SOUTHERN SOPRANO. 
Under the direction o 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madiso: Avenue, New York. 


Sarame Raynolds 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
Engaged by Chicago Opera Company for 1916-1917 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Avenue 
(Carlton Chambers) New Yor 


Telephones: Murray Hill, 7058-2890 


Helen Scholder, Cettise 
Harrtet Scholder, Pianist 


will give programs arranged for piano and cello, and appear singly 
in recital Season of 1916-17 under the direction o 

Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Ave., (Carlton Chambers) 

New York. Phone: Murray Hill 7058-28090. Steinway Piano Used. 














Margaret Jarman 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Now Singing with Ravinia Park Opera, Chicago 


Management : 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc. 402 Madison Ave., New York 











Monica 


ten SLULTS Graham 


BASSO SOPRANO 





Conductors please note 
MR. and MRS. STULTS 


are authoritative Oratorio soloists 





Mgt.: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Ave., New York 
(Cariton Chambers) Telephones: Murray Hill 7058, 2800 











7 pO ey ie Pe ee Oe oe Allerton, Mass. 
Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield......... Seal Harbor, Me. 
Peer, TEGO, on ig ceicc Foc Lake Placid, N. Y. 
RE A as kcakadcdbarrcvecsves? Bridgton, Me. 








PERSONAL AND SUMMER NOTES 





Kronold Ready for Engagements 


Hans Kronold, the cellist, has issued a card announc- 
ing his availability as soloist, and that when desired 
he will furnish assisting singers, for recitals, concerts and 
musicales. 

Fred A. Grant on Vacation 


Fred A. Grant, who has represented the MustcaL Courier 
in Brooklyn and elsewhere on several occasions, with Mrs. 
Grant, has gone to Portland, Me., for a few days; from 
there they proceeded to Bangor and Belfast, where his 
brother has a cottage, and are remaining with him two 
weeks. 

The Riesbergs at Norwich, N. Y. 

F. W. Riesberg and family, foilowing a fortnight’s stay 
at Grove Beach, Conn., which they greatly enjoyed, owing 
partially to the splendid beach, the excellent “shore din- 
ners,” and the presence there of relatives and friends whose 
automobiles were at their service, are now in Norwich, 
N. Y., at “Canasawacta Cabin,” their summer home for ten 
years past. All manner of summer sports are theirs, Mr. 
Riesberg amplifying his outings and recreations with vigor- 
ous work mornings in his five acre garden. They motored 
to Utica, a matter of 110 miles round trip, to sup at Hotel 
Martin last Sunday. The trip was well worth the trouble, 
for the table set at this hostelry is metropolitan, extremely 
attractive, as certain members of the staff of the MusIcAL 
Courter can certify. July 30, Mr. Riesberg was at the 
organ of the Congregational church, and Bessie Riesberg 
played the violin. This is the church where Christine 
Miller, Florence Austin, Paul Althouse and others have ap- 
peared in recent years, as recital givers in the Monday 
Musical Club series. 


Dangerous in Appearance Only 


The vicious looking pirate(?) shown in the accompa- 
nying snapshot is none other than the young pianist, 

















LESTER DONAHUE, 
As a tierce pirate. 


Lester Donahue. Report has it that recently a yacht 
manned by a crew of very desperate looking characters 
was sighted off Seal Harbor, Me., and those in a nearby 
craft who witnessed the strange actions of the supposed 
pirate craft and its crew beat a hasty retreat for the 
shore with the intention of telegraphing Portland to send 
the revenue cutter, stationed there, post haste to the 
rescue. 

Gathering fears of the onlookers soon were allayed, 
however, and it was discovered that the pirates (apparent) 
were in reality a party of musical notables from Seal 
Harbor out merrymaking and that the strange antics of 
the crew were being enacted for the benefit of a “movie” 
camera. 

Lester Donahue, who is spending the summer at Seal 
Harbor, was conceded to be one of the most effective 
pirates in the party, inasmuch as last season he succeeded 
in pirating away from the staid critics of New York and 
Boston a whole chestful, so to speak, of the rarest criti- 
cisms and tributes these men had in store for the most 
successful young pianist of the season. 








Remarkable Approval of 











LUCILE LAWRENCE 


by the 





Prominent New York Critics 
of her singing 
in Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem’”’ 
June 4th, 1916, New York City 





Twelve favorable criticisms 
herewith printed intact 





It gave us great pleasure to hear again the noble voice 
of Lucile Lawrence, whom we recollect having sung 
smaller parts here in former years and who has now re 
turned to our shores, vocally matured and the possessor 
of a magnificent voice. Her powerful soprano often 
floated above the ensemble.—Staats-Zeitung, June 5, 1916. 


To give an account of Miss Lawrence's vocal attain 
ments from an outdoor hearing at the distance of fifty 
yards would be hirdly fair. It may be said, however, that 
she has a powerfu. voice and that its quality sounded ad 
mirable She has « dramatic style of delivery and put 
feeling into her si.ging.——-New York Herald, June 5s, 
1916. 


Miss Lawrence, whose appearance was virtually an 
American debut, showed a voice of good volume, range 
and quality, and considerable intelligence in its use 
Evening Mail, June 5, 1916. 


Obviously, it would be impossible to form a conclusive 
estimate of Miss Lawrence's ability. She had to bear an 
exceedingly difficult test in making her first public appear 
ance before an American audience, since she won a place 
on the Italian operatic stage. To judge from the power 
of her middle register, however, and the floating reso 
nance of her high tones the American soprano is likely to 
find her way once more into the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where she began her career modestly in the 
régime of Conried.—New York Press, June 5, 1916 


Miss Lawrence, an American who has made her entire 
career in Europe, revealed a good dramatic soprano voice 
and a knowledge of stvle.—The Sun, June 5, 1916 


Lucile Lawrence, an American soprano with a fine 
voice, was making her home debut.—The World, June s, 
1916. 

Lucile Lawrence's clear soprano voice rang out well, 
especially in the higher notes.—The Evening Telegram, 
June 5, 1916. 


Miss Lawrence aroused a desire to hear in more favor 
able circumstances a voice that seems to have developed 
admirably during her long absence in Europe. The 
Globe, June 5, 1916. 


Miss Lawrence, an American, who has made her entire 
career in Europe, revealed a good dramatic voice and a 
knowledge of style-—New York Commercial, June <, 
1916, 


Lucile Lawrence's performance was a distinct success 
Morning Telegraph, June 5, 1916. 


Within the limitation of the unlimited space of open 
air surrounding them, the solo singers accomplished their 
important tasks creditably.——-New York Evening Journal 
June 5, 1916. 

Miss Lawrence proved to have a voice of powerful tim 


bre, which at times she used effectively and at times did 
not.—-New York Tribune, June 5, 1916 





Exclusive direction of 


MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc. 
402 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Telephones, Murray Hill 7058-2890 
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COPLEY-PLAZA “POPS” CONTINUE 


TO DRAW IN BOSTON 


New Summer Concert Venture Is an Artistic and Financial Success—Concert 
for Russian Wounded—Heinrich Gebhard’s Many Solo Appearances 
with Symphony Orchestras 


41 Symphony Chambers } 


Boston, Mass., August 6, 1916 
The Copley-Plaza “Pops” have been in progress nightly 
for almost one month, and there is no longer the slightest 
ibt a their success both as an artistic and a financial 
nture Ihe average attendance has increased notice 
ily each week, and at all times there has been enthusias 
tic recognition of the plendid pedformances of the or 
hestra under Mr. Maquarre’s able baton, The programs 
f the past week were particularly well selected and pre 
ented the best of both the old and new schools \ 
marke feature of these concerts has been the excellent 
tk of the soloists drawn from the orchestra 


Notable Concert for Russian Wounded 


A notable concert for the benefit of Russian wounded 
given at the Plymouth Country Club on the after 
noon of July 3o The artists were as follows Ethel 
Frank, sopran Joseph Ecker, baritone; Kalova and 
Emanuel Ondricek and Margery Watson, violinists, and 
James Ecker, pianist. There was an unusually large and 
enthusiastic audience, and the concert was eminently su 


cessful, both artistically and financially 


Miss Frank ts a Het 


inger of exceptional capabilities 








oice is a clear soprano of wide range and sustained flow 
She sings eloquently, with polished phrasing and distinct 
diction. Her selections were as follows: “Chanson In 
doue,” from Sadko,”  Kimsky-Korsakow; “Pourquoi,” 
Ischaikowsky; “Slumber Song,” Gretschaninow; “Far Off 
| Hear a Lover's Flute,” Cadman; “Notte Bianca,” Brogi; 
The Great Farewell,” Huhn 

Mr. Kkeker is a pupil of Theodore Schroeder, and a 
rising young baritone His voice is rich and of unusual 
rare He sang these songs “Mother o' Mine,” Orn 
tein lo You, Dear Heart,” Class; “Where My Caravan 
Has Rested.” Lohr; “Summer Time,” Stephens; “Sylvia,” 
Brandt It Was a Lover and Hs Lass,” Osborne 

Mr. and Mrs, Ondricek are both excellent violinists, and 
HELEN ri LU N a CONTRALTO 
AND 

ALLEN TEACHER 


soo Pierce Building, Boston, Mass 





Studio 
ETTA EDWARDS “32 
AND COACHINC 
Summer term during July and August 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 
Permanent it address: . 4000 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


"ais HOBBARD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION Symphony Chambers, BOSTON 


IRMA SE YDEL vous! VIOLINIST 


Personal Address; 1234 Commonwealth Aveaue, Bestos, tong, 
Maoacement; CERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway New York 


* MARTHA ATWOOD 


BAKER 














Soprano 
CONCERTS ORATORIOS — RECITALS 
Address 24 Westland Avenue Boston 





GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Augeburger St. 64, Berlin W., Germany 


Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepates for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls, Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neustrasse, 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 





are well known throughout New England as soloists and 
teachers. Mr. Ondricek’s selections, Cui’s cavatina and 
Rachmaninow’s Hungarian dance, were played with great 
and musical understanding. ‘The final number, 
for two violins and piano, which was 
and Mrs. Ondricek and James Ecker, 
concert. 


virtuosity 
Sinding’s serenade 
performed by Mr 
was one of the features of the 
Miss Watson, who opened the concert with the Russian 
National Hymn,*is a pupil of Mrs, Ondricek. She 
dressed in folk James Ecker played 


excellent accompaniments for all of the artists. 


was 
Russian costume 
Heinrich Gebhard’s Distinction as a Symphony Soloist 

Than Heinrich Gebhard there is no more distinguished 


pianist in New England, As a symphony soloist he is pre 





HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
Pianist. 


eminent 
in Boston as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
1917, are 


During the ensuing season, he is to appear twice 
occur in February, 
twenty-fourth twenty-fifth 
1809, when he his debut 
Orchestra in Cambridge, he 


These engagements, which 


Mr. Gebhard’s and orchestral 


appearances, Since made with 


the Boston Symphony has 
had, with two exceptions, from one to five symphony ap- 
In all, he has been soloist with eight of 
the leading symphony orchestras of the United States. 
Mr. Gebhard has to his credit several first per- 

In 1905, he played for the first time Converse’s 
which is dedicated to him. In 1907, he 
A complete list of 


, 
pearances yearly. 


Moreover, 
formances 
“Night and Day,” 
introduced Loefiler’s “Pagan Poem.” 
Mr 

Boston Symphony Orchestra (1899), Cambridge. 
minor concerto with his own cadenza, 


Gebhard’s symphony appearances is as follows: 

Bee- 

thoven’s C 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra (1900), New Haven. 


Chopin's E minor concerto. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (1901), Boston, Saint- 
Saéns’ concerto, No. 2. 
People’s Orchestra (1902), New York. Mozart's D 


minor concerto with his own cadenza, 

Boston Symphory Orchestra (1003), 
Strauss’ “Burleske.” 

Philharmonique Orchestra (1904), 
major concerto. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra (1905), 
“Night and Day.” 

Boston Symphony Orchestra (1906), Boston, Baltimore, 
New York and Hartford. D’Indy’s “Mountain Sym- 
phony.” 


Boston. Richard 


Hartford. Liszt’s A 


Boston. Converse’s 











Louis Bachner 


Konstanzer St. 62, Berlin W. 
“Louis Bachner hac been my pupil and assistant here in Berlin for the past four years. 


VOICE 
PRODUCTION 


I recommend him unhesitatingly.” 





—Frank King Clark, Berlin, July 19, 1914. 








Boston Symphony Orchestra (1907), Boston and New 
York, Loefiler’s “Pagan Poem.” 

Boston Symphony Orchestra (1909), Boston, 
and Providence. Liszt’s A major concerto. 

New York Symphony Orchestra (1910), 
Loeffler’s “Pagan: Poem.” 

People’s Symphony Orchestra (1910), 


Hartford 


New York. 


New York. Bee- 


thoven’s “Emperor Concerto,” No. 5. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra (1910), Cambridge. Bee- 
thoven’s “Emperor Concerto,” No. 5. 

Pittsburgh Orchestra (1911), Pittsburgh. Loeffler’s 
“Pagan Poem.” 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra (1912), Chicago. Loef- 
fler’s “Pagan Poem.” 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra (1914), Chicago. D’Indy’s 


“Mountain Symphony” and Franck's “Variations Sympho- 


nique.” 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra (1915), St. Louis. Saint- 
Saéns’ concerto, No, 2 
In addition to his appearances with the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra next Mr. Gebhard already has 


booked more than twenty concert and recital engagements, 


season, 


Mr. Gebhard is spending the summer in Medfield, where 


he is dividing his time between swimming, climbing and 


the preparation of programs for next season. He will re- 


turn to Boston September 1, when he will his 


classes at Steinert Hall. 


reopen 


Raymond Simonds Becomes a Benedict 

interested 
Allen 
after 
parents in 


Musicians and music lovers of Boston will be 


in the announcement of the wedding of Raymond 


Simonds to Lucey Abbot Chase, which occurred on the 
August 1, at the of the 

It was a quiet and simple affair, 
The wedding march (Men- 


noon of heme bride’s 


severly. with only a few 
friends and relatives present. 
Henry L. 
who is pastor of the 
Beverly, 
Lorraine 


S0ston, 


Gideon, of 
Washington 
performed the 


Kilham, 


was the 


delssohn’s) was played by 
and the bride’s father, 
Street Congregational Church, in 
ceremony. The 
and Harold B 


best man. 


bride was attended by 


Simonds, brother of the groom, 


Mrs. Simonds is the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Edward 
A. Chase, of Beverly, and a great granddaughter of Major- 
General Stephen Abbot, of Salem, who commanded the sec- 
ond division of the Massachusetts militia in the 
tionary War. She is an accomplished pianist and an accom 
panist of marked ability. 

Mr. Simonds is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Uriel Cone Si 
monds, of Marlboro. He is tenor soloist at the Old South 
Church and the Temple Israel, of Boston, and a member 
of the Copley Quartet and of the Alpha Chapter of the Sin 
He is also a popular concert 


Revolu- 


fonia Fraternity of America. 
artist and is well known throughout the New England field. 
Mr. and Mrs. Simonds will be at home at 1350 Common- 


wealth avenue, Boston, after September 15. 


Delightful Recital by Laura Littlefield 


Laura Littlefield, the well known Boston soprano, gave a 
delightful recital on the evening of July 26, at the home of 
Alden, of Monument Beach. She 


excellent voice and sang exquisitely. There was a large 


Louise Dunham was in 
and enthusiastic audience present. 

Mrs. 
“Don't Caere,” 
Cottage,” 
“Schlummerleidchen,” 
“Voici Noel,” 


Shepherdess,” 


Air, Gluck ; 


“Love ina 


Littlefield’s program was as follows: 
“Try ste Noel,” Lang; 
“Come, Child, Beside Me,” Bleichmann ; 
Wolff; “Schneckenlied,” 
Weckerlin; “Vilanelle,” 


Horsman; “Day Is 


Carpenter ; 
Ganz; 
Berger ; 
Dell’Acqua; “The 
Gone,” “Soft- 
La Forge; Minuet, 
“The Scis- 
” Bartlett; 


Lang; 
Footed Snow,” Lie; “To a Messenger,” 
Hopekirk; “The Sleep That Flits,” Carpenter ; 
Man,” Florence Spalding; “Miss Mariar, 
“Shadow March,” Del Riego. 


sors 


Harriot Eudora Barrows in Maine Recital 


Harriot Eudora Barrows, the well known vocal teacher 
and singer, participated in the twenty-ninth recital of the 
Commonwealth School of Music, which took place on the 
evening of July 25 at Boothbay Harbor, Maine. She sang 
“What's in the Air 
” Somervell; 


Today,” 
“Der 


four selections, as follows: 
Eden; “The Shepherd’s Cradle 
Schmied,” Brahms; “Invocation,” D’Hardelot. Others on 
the program were Theodore M. Dillaway, flutist; Albert T. 
Foster, violinist, and Clarence G. Hamilton, pianist 


Song, 


Raymond Havens Plays at Dartmouth College 


Raymond Havens and Philip Greeley Clapp, both pianists 
of distinction, gave a joint recital at Robinson Hall, Dart- 
Their program was as follows: 
Chopin's bal- 


mouth College, last week 
Bach’s concerto for two claviers in C minor; 
lade in G minor, Mr. Havens; Saint-Saéns’ 
two pianos on a theme of Beethoven; Chopin's rondo for 
two pianos; MacDowell’s “Four Sea Pieces,” Mr. Clapp; 
Chabrier’s “Espana,” for two pianos. 


variations for 


The recital is reported as one of the most delightful of 


the summer. There was a large audience present, and its 


enthusiasm compelled both Mr. Havens and Mr. Clapp to 
V. H. StrickLanp. 


add extra pieces. 
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NOTABLE ORGAN RECITALS ARE 
GIVEN AT ORGANISTS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Ninth Annual Meeting at Springfield Well Attended—Arthur Scott Brook 
Re-elected President—Next Year’s Convention to 
Be Held Again at Springfield 




















Springfield, Mass., August 5, 1916. 

This city has been chosen for the third consecutive 
time to be the convention place for the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists in the summer of 1917, the principal 
factors influencing the choice being the city’s fine audi 
torium which seats 4,500, and its magnificent municipal 
four manual organ, an instrument representing the latest 
word in modern organ development. The ninth annual 
convention, which ended today, saw the largest attendance 
it has ever had; and the gratifying report of nearly a 
thousand members was practically double what it was 
last year. ; 

Arthur Scott Brook, of New York, was reelected presi 
dent, with Arthur H. Turner, the Trinity organist of 
Springfield, as first vice-president. Each afternoon and 
evening of the convention, organ recitals of uncommon 
excellence were given; and addresses were made by 
President Brook, Dr. Albert Pennington of Scranton, Pa., 
Dr. George Ashdown Audsley of New York, who spoke 
on “Tonal Appointment of the Organ”; Henry S. Fry, 
organist of St. Clements’, Philadelphia, on “The Organ 
in Church Service’; Wiiliam- D, Armstrong, director of 
the Alton, Il., School of Music, on “Desirable Changes 
in Musical Settings of Anthems and Canticles”; John 
Hermann Loud, organist of Park Street Church, Boston, 
on “Registration and the Art of Expression in Organ 
Playing”; Clifford Demarest, organist of the Church of 
the Messiah, New York, on “Uniformity of Console”; 
Homer N. Bartlett of New York, on “The General Edu 
cation of the Organist”; Rollo F. Maitland of New York, 
and others. 

The organ recitals, beginning with that of Edward F 
Laubin, of Hartford, Conn., weré well attended. Richard 
Keys Biggs of St. Luke’s, Brooklyn, made a pronounced 
success in his program, which ranged all the way from 
John Sebastian Bach to Dethier, interspersed with ex- 
, Guilmant, Wagner, MacMaster, Vretland, 
His playing was virile and imagina- 
of the Church of the Re- 


amples of 
Bonnet and Rogers. 
tive. Kate Elizabeth Fox, 
deemer, Morristown, N. J., gave the recital of Wednesday 
afternoon, and her very exacting program was thoroughly 
enjoyed. Wednesday evening a very large audience heard 
Prof. Percy Chase Miller of Mt. Airy, Pa. play a pro 
gram which included nuinbers by Dubois, Ward, Borowski, 
Reiff, Krag-Elert and Arcangelo Corelli, Ernest Kroeger 
of St. Louis, assisted by John A, O'Shea, organist of St 
Cecilia, Boston, and Ada Allen Chadwick, the Springfield 
violinist, gave a program of his own compositions on 
Friday afternoon, in the course of which vice-president 
Turner proved anew his versatility by singing a cycle of 
nine Kroeger songs. 

Other numbers of the series were given by Charles M 
Courboin, the Belgian organist, organist at Antwerp 
Cathedral, now settled in Syracuse, N. Y., who played on 
Thursday afternoon. The “March Militaire,” by Schubert, 
had been heard here several times before, but never with 
the dash and sparkle of this rendition, and the andante 
from the Mailly sonata, was the loving tribute of a gifted 
pupil of the great teacher of Brussels. The favor of the 
large audience resulted in his being immediately engaged 
for a recital in next year’s convention. 

Another treat came in the concert given by Clifford 
Mr. 


Demarest, composer-organist, on Thursday evening. 
Demarest gave a most interesting playing of his own 


compositions, assisted at the piano by Alexander Russell, 
organist of the Wanamaker Auditorium, the chief feature 
of which was his brilliant “Fantasie for Piano and Organ,” 
which was emphatically approved. Friday evening came 
the scholarly and finished program by Dr. Francis Hem 
ington of the Church of the Epiphany, Chicago. Abso- 
lute ease and masterly of all possible console combinations, 
and accurate pedaling are characteristic of the playing of 


Dr. Hemington. A noteworthy number was the Will C 


Macfarlane “Fantasie” on Scotch airs, skillfully played 
by Dr. Hemington. 

The organ recitals this year have set a high mark for 
excellence and next year’s series, which is likely to con 
tain some world famous names, will undoubtedly attract 
large audiences. Under President Brook's wise and genial 
leadership, the organization is rapidly growing into  in- 
creased power and usefulness. The membership has 
grown with great strides recently, and everything points 
to a banner convention when the time for next year’s 
‘The Tenth,” comes round. 
interesting delegates who took an 


(mong the many 


active part in the convention, were E. Scoble Opperman, 
director of the Florida State School of Music, at Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; John D. Buckingham of Boston, Dr. Scott 
Kidder of New York, Henry S. Fry of Philadelphia, 
G, Curtis Munson, Reginald Lay McAll, Herbert Savery 
Sammond, Dr. John McK. Ward, William H. Gage, and 


many others. ERNESt Newton Bace 


Reed Miller and Nevada van der Veer, 
Chautauqua Artists 





Reed Miller has been engaged again for the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, for the performances of “The 


f — am + 





CHAUTAUQUA ARTISTS AT LAKE ONTARIO. 
Left to right: Marie Stoddart, Frederick Wheeler, Nevada Van der 
Veer, Reed Miller, Blanche Barbot, Dr. Edward Ott 


Messiah,” to be given December 17 and 18. The tenor, 
now on Chautauqua tour with his wife, Nevada van der 
Veer, has sent an enthusiastic account of an outing which 
he and other Chautauqua artists, including Mme. van der 
Veer, Marie Stoddart, Frederick Wheeler, Blanche Barbot, 
and Dr. Edward Ott (lecturer), enjoyed recently on Lake 
Ontario, and sends an assortment of snapshots by way of 


proof. 


When Is a Vacation a Vacation? 





Mortimer Wilson, the composer, conductor and theorist, 
is working diligently this summer on opus after opus. 
Recently he has finished two volumes of organ composi- 


tions (one now on press), a romance for violin and piano 
(also on press at present), a piano suite in Southern plan- 
tation style with the following numbers: “Uncle Ned's 
Story,” “On the Chattahoochee,” “Ghosts,” “Under the 
Magnolias,” “The Cotton Mill,” “As the Sun Sets,” and the 
third movement of an organ sonata started not long ago 
Mr. Wilson expects to complete the whole sonata shortly 
In addition to all his composing, this busy musician teaches 
five hours each day at the Brenau Conservatory of Music, 
in Gainesville, Ga. 


CIVIC ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 
DRAW IMMENSE AUDIENCES 


Mme. Gadski Tendered Ovation as Soloist at Tuesday 
Evening’s Concert— Conductor Walter Henry 
Rothwell Directs Varied Program Superbly 





Throughout the ages, seven has been a number of im 
portance, and the seventh concert given by the Civic 
Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, was notable for three reasons 
First, all records for attendance were broken, every seat 
being taken and several hundred music lovers turned 
away; second, the soloist was no less celebrated a singet 
than Johanna Gadski, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; and third, the program was made up entirely 
of compositions by Richard Wagner 

\ spirited performance of the “Meistersinger” prelud 
was the opening number and this was followed by the 
“Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal.”. The other orches 
tral numbers were the overture to “Tannhauser,” the pre 
lude and liebestod from “Tristan und Isolde” and the 
“Ride of the Valkyries.” 
the audiences at these 


It has become the custom for 
events to expect well rendered 
Rothwell and his splendid 
Not even 
the bursting of one of the lights directly over the heads 


numbers on the part of Mr 
bedy of men and they were not disappointed 
of the players during the performance of the overture to 
“Tannhauser,” caused the slightest lowering of the high 
standard of excellence 

When Mme. Gadski appeared on the platform, she was 
greeted by a burst of applause which continued until the 
orchestra began the opening measures of the aria 
“Dich theure Halle” from “Tannhauser.” A profound 
ilence prevailed throughout the number, and this was fol 
lowed by applause so loud and long that after a number 
of recalls, she graciously repeated the aria. During the 
second part of the program, she sang Isolde’s narrative 
from “Tristan und Isolde,” and as an encore, gave 
“Brinnhilde’s Call.” And still her enthusiastic admirers 
were not satisfied and at length prevailed upon her to 
repeat the encore. Numerous floral tributes, among them 
a huge basket of gladioli from the boys of the Metropol 
itan Opera House stage, gave further testimony to the 


regard in which she is held by the musical public 

On Friday evening, August 4, another unusually large 
and appreciative audience attended the eighth concert of 
the Civic Orchestral Society, which is evidence that the 
public craves good music, well performed. The program, 
which as usual had been carefully arranged, consisted 
of overture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart; sym 
phony No. 5 in C minor, Beethoven; second concerto for 
violin, D minor, Wieniawski, David Hochstein; suite No. 1 
“Carmen,” Bizet; waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue Danube,” 
Strauss. Walter Henry Rothwell conducted the various 
orchestral numbers with spirit. His reading of the Bee 
thoven symphony was dignified and musicianly, and won 


much favor with the audience, 


David Hochstein was the soloist, playing Wieniawski’s 
second violin concerto in D minor. His tone, technic, in 
terpretation and musicianship aroused the audience to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. He was obliged to respond with 
two encores: Mr. Hochstein is one of the younger Ameri 
can violinists whose artistic finish has brought him to the 
forefront. The orchestra, under Mr. Rothwell’s direction, 
accompanied Mr. Hochstein admirably 
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BURNHAM SIGNS FOR FIVE YEARS 





Well Known Artist to Be Culbertson’s Only Solo 
Pianist 
On Saturday, July 29, Thuel Burnham signed a five 


Chicago man- 
char- 


years’ contract with Harry Culbertson, the 


aget This is in itself evidence of a most decisive 


acter that during the past two seasons Mr. Culbertson has 











had genuine success with this young American pianist 
Furthermore, Mr. Burnham is to be the only solo pianist 
under Mr. Culbertson’s management, and already the lat 
ter report a scason heavily booked with engagements 
which will take Mr. Burnham from one coast to the other 
Next winter will mark the third season since Mr. Burn 
ham’s return to his native country from Paris, where he 











was well and favorably known as a pianist of genuine 
worth. In the interval, he has firmly established himself 
in the regard of a large circle of music lovers in the va- 
rious sections of this country, as may be seen from the 
Owing to the widespread demand for the MacDowell program, 
and the continuous traveling necessitated, I find myself no longer 
ible te attend adeat ately to the booking and business details 
1 therefore consider myself fortunate in having secured as my 
personal representative the assistance of Gertrude . Cowen, 
who will attend to all matter pertaining to my recitals 
Kindly address all communications to Gertude F. Cowen, 1451 
Rroadway, New Yor 
Mas. Epwarp MacDowe.t 
June 12, 1916 














Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
THUEL 


BURNHAM, 
Pianist. 


CARUSON 


Endorsed by Messrs, Caruso, Polacco, Scotti, Amato, 
and De Luca of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


number .of engagements which he played last season and 
the many re-engagements which are booked for this com- 





ing year. 

Mr. Burnham left last week for his cottage at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., where he will spend the remainder of the 
summer season, working up his programs for next winter. 





Studio Open All Summer 





Residence Studio: Bastedo at “Camp Rest Haven” 
Broadway, cor. 70th St., 


Telephone Columbus 2922 





Net ada,” New York 


Orrin Bastedo, the baritone, is spending the summer at 
Camp Rest Haven,” Merrill, New York, in the Adirondack 


MARY JORDAN © 


Management. FOSTER & DAVID, $2 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


William Wade Hinshaw 


BARITONE 
Personal Representative :-Avery Strakosch, 10 E. 43d St., New York City. Phone Vanderbilt 773 


ZOELLNER QUARTET 


Tour now booking 


RUSSIAN 


WASSILY BESEKIRSKY votnist 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS SEASON 1916-17 


Will Teach a Limited Number of Pupils Beginning October 1. 
For terms and dates, address Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 


MARGUERITE MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA 


Pianist 


SECOND AMERICAN TOUR, SEASON 1916-1917 NOW BOOKING 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York. STEINWAY PIANgo 














CONTRALTO 


Oratorio, Concert 











“May be ranked as one of the greatest quartets on the platform today’ 




















EMMA ROBERTS 


| CONTRALTO 


“A fine fibred, expressive voice, intense feeling and a clear purpose in the expression 
of it.”—Boston Globe. 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 


Musicians’ CONCERT MANAGEMENT, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York. 





Exclusive Direction: 




















Mountains, with Mrs. Bastedo and their two year old 
daughter, Dolce Bastedo. 

Romualdo Sapio (formerly conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company) and his wife are spending the sum- 
mer with Mr. and Mrs. Bastedo at their camp. Mr. Sapio 
is coaching Mr. Bastedo in the principal operatic baritone 
roles. 

Mr. Bastedo will be the assisting artist en tour with 
Mary Garden when she makes her concert tour next 
March. Mr Bastedo will appear on the same program 
with Miss Garden at the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale 
on December 1 His tour is being booked by Manager 
R. E. Johnston. 








THE PIPES OF PAN 


A Wartime Idyll of Paris, te Arnolde Stephenson 





This morning I was awakened by the Pipes of Pan,— 
yes, here in lovely Paris. It brought me thoughts of beauti- 
ful rural France and the peace and plenty of before the 
war! Spring is here, and the goatherd (for it was his 
quaint tune that wakened me) was crossing my wide, leafy 
As I jumped 
up and threw open my window to welcome the cheerful 
greeting of his primitive reed, a woman from a nearby 
house came out with a pail. Soon one of the goats was 
being milked. The woman, a regular customer apparently, 
was at once surrounded by the other goats, all snuffing and 
nozzling for the bits of bread she had brought for them. 
Then, the milking over, the big, shaggy creatures took their 
leisurely way across the Place de I’Etoile, too entirely so- 
phisticated and “fin de siecle” to waste even a glance, much 
less a hurried step on the many motors and trains! 

Many of the old street cries are dying out, so this year 
it was doubly sweet to hear the goatherd’s pipe and to 


avenue with his flock of black, shaggy goats. 


think that while the Pipes of War are screaming death and 
destruction on the battle front, here in beautiful Paris the 
Pipes of Pan still blow, bringing to all who hear their mes- 
sage of peace and plenty! 


ANNA FITZIU FOR BRACALE OPERA 


Many Concerts Have Been Booked for Youthful Diva 
—Her Season’s Plans 





Anna Fitziu, the young American soprano who created 
the principal role in the new Spanish opera “Goyescas” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last January, has just 
signed a contract for sixteen weeks to sing the principal 
soprano roles with the Bracale Opera Company. 

Miss Fitziu will join the opera company at San Francisco 
the latter part of October after she has fulfilled the con- 
certs her manager, R. E. Johnston, has arranged for her 
during the month of October. After the opera season 
closes (the company will appear in San Francisco, Oakland 
and Los Angeles, New Orleans, eight weeks at the National 
Opera House in Havana, and other towns in Cuba) Miss 
Fitziu will appear in concerts during March, April and 
May. Several costume recitals have been arranged for Miss 
Fitziu and Andrea de Segurola, basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. R. E. Johnston has already booked Miss 
Fitziu for twenty-five concerts before and after the opera 
season, 

Miss Fitziu has given several notable week end parties 
at her home—Birdsnest—in Far Rockaway. Among the 
guests were: Antonio Scotti, Andrea de Segurola, Hugh 
Allan, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Rothier, Artur Bodanzsky, Lulu 
G. Breid, R. E. Johnston, and others. 


Honolulu and the Cherniavskys 


So stirring and stimulating was the concert recently 
given at Honolulu by the Cherniavskys that the editor of 
the Honolulu Star was inspired to write a leading article 
on “Superlatives” in which he said: 

“The appearance of the Cherniavskys in their concert 
here may rightly be regarded as one of the really great 
events in the musical history of Honolulu. Their genius, 
superb technic and magnetism place their performance up 
among the superlatives. Each a rarely endowed master of 
his own instrument, in concerted numbers they are mag- 
nificent. These three brothers of genius have made them- 
selves by one concert the most talked of and most gener- 
ously praised artists in years.” 





Park Music in New York 


The next Central Park concert in New York, by the 
Kaltenborn Orchestra, will be at the Mall Sunday evening, 
August 13. The program includes works by Tschaikowsky, 
Beethoven (two movements of the fifth symphony), Masse- 
net, Puccini, J. Strauss, Liszt, Rubinstein, etc, 








Edoardo Vitale, first conductor for several years past 
at the Teatro Costanzi of Rome, has been decorated by 
the King of Spain with the order of Commenda d’Isabella 
e Cattolica. 
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OSCAR SEAGLE ON SONG POEMS 


The Noted Baritone Discusses an Interesting 
Subject 








The summer is a very busy and interesting period with 
Oscar Seagle, the eminent baritone, for in addition to his 
large class, it is the time when he prepares his programs 
for the coming season’s concert work. 

“IT shall use a number of English songs next season,” 
said ‘Mr. Seagle. (In this connection we may repeat the 
opinion of a noted critic, that he is a past master in the 
difficult art of arranging programs.) “The past few years 
have seen a great change in the work of American com- 
posers, and while formerly the most trying part of my task 
was the finding of good English songs, there is now an 
excess of riches. Our language is not so suitable to sing 
as other languages, to which fact many singers will tes- 
tify regretfully, yet it can be done and is done, and that 
with no mean success.” 

“I was most interested in a theory of E. I. Horsman, 
the well known composer of ‘The Bird of the Wilder- 
ness,’ in regard to his selection of suitable poems to set 
to music, and I found in analyzing the matter that it is, 
theoretically as well as practically, sound. Mr. Horsman’s 
aim is to find poems composed of words containing as 
nearly as possible one syllable only, as the short words 
are much more singable and adapt themselves better to 
the music. And | find,” added Mr. Seagle, “that many 
of the songs I like best to sing, and which are most pop- 
ular with the audience, have this characteristic. For in- 
stance, ‘A Memory,’ by Blair Fairchild, has two words 
of more than one syllable. Quilter’s ‘Now Sleeps the 
Crimson Petal,’ has only four long words, and I could 
mention many other songs containing this interesting 
feature.” 





Ethelynde Smith Pays Tribute to Clara Tippett 


To her teacher, Clara Tippett of Boston, whose death 
was recorded in the August 3 issue of the MusIcAL 
Courter, Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, pays the following 
tribute : 


Her loss will be deeply felt by her many friends in Boston mu 
sical and social life, but most keenly will it be realized by her pupils, 
to each of whom she was not only a wonderful teacher, but a friend 
and comrade, a constant source of inspiration. 

Mrs. Tippett drew about her a circle of young musicians in va- 
rious lines of endeavor, and by her charm of manner, her strongly 
magnetic personality, and her intense interest in their individual 
lives and aspirations, she spurred each on to greater efforts and as- 
sisted in every way possible toward the realization of their ambi- 
tions. Her studio, her home, and her heart were always open to 
anyone in trouble, and her ever ready sympathy and loving encour 
agement made many a burden lighter. She spent herself for others, 
caring for an invalid husband for many years while carrying on her 
own work, yet never was she too busy or too weary to help friend 
or stranger in need of assistance, 

I am sure that all who knew Mrs. Tippett most intimately feel as 
I do, that it has never been their privilege to come in contact with a 
more nobly self-sacrificing soul, one of the world’s truly great ones. 

Would that my own life and art might in some small measure 
approach her high ideals, and prove an expression of my great love 
for this little woman, who worked so quietly yet with such far 
reaching influence that she will always live in the minds and hearts 
of those who were honored with her friendship. 


ETHELYNDe SMITH. 


Prominent Singers Dedicate Songs to Fanning 





Some prominent concert singers make it a rule never to 
grant an interview or hearing to composers. Cecil Fanning, 
however, always makes an effort to exploit worthy Ameri- 
can songs. He gives hearings to composers by the score, 
and many of the best known song writers in the country 
are his faithful friends. Both Mr. Fanning and his loyal 
teacher, H. B. Turpin, who has been associated with him 
throughout his career, are constantly running over some- 
thing new, in an effort to find some interesting novelty for 
their ever changing repertoire. 

Many composers have testified their affection for this 
singer by dedicating their songs to him. Among these are 
Dr. Gutzeit, of Toronto, Canada, who has dedicated five 


“Chautauqua with special honors. 


songs to Mr. Fanning; Francis Hendricks, of Pueblo, Colo., 
who has already made a setting of one of Mr. Fanning’s 
poems; Carl Paige Wood, of Denison Conservatory; Mar- 
shall Kernochan, the well known New York composer; 
Harriet Ware, the equally famous song writer, who also 
hails from Manhattan; Lulu Jones Downing, of Chicago; 
Guy Bevier Williams, of Detroit; Francesco de Leone, of 
Akron; Charles S. Burnham of Cleveland; Charles F. H. 
Mills, of the University School of Music, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Charles O. Bassett, of New York; Marjorie Lane, of Chi- 
cago; Mrs. E. L. Ashford, of Nashville; Josephine Garner, 
of Columbus, etc., and a number of California composers, 
among whom are: Charles Wakefield Cadman, Gertrude 
Ross, Pearl Lindsay Conklin, and Charles Marsh, of Los 
Angeles; Alice Barnett Price and S. Camillo Engel, of 
San Diego; Wintter Watts, of San Jose; and Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, of San Francisco. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Notes 





Harold Becket Gibbs supplemented his series of summer 
lectures on history of music with a special lecture on 
“The Boy Voice,” with musical illustrations, by his pupil, 
the talented boy soprano, Thomas Brittain, at the Cincin- 














The Biltmore 
Series of Friday Morning 


Musicales 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore 





THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a 
series of eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven 
o’clock on the following dates during season 1916-1917. 


November 3rd December Ist February 9th 
November 10th December 15th February 23rd 


January 12th 
January 26th 


RUDOLPH GANZ 
ROSINA GALLI 


FRANCES ALDA 


PASQUALE AMATO 

HUCH ALLAN PAULO GRUPPE 
MARIA BARRIENTOS JOSEF HOFMANN 
LUCREZIA BORI FRITZ KREISLER 


LUCA BOTTA SERCEI KUSSEWITZKY 
CARRIE BRIDEWELL GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 

RRIN BASTE LUCILE ORRELL 
ENRICO CARUSO IDELLE PATTERSON 
PABLO CASALS BELLE STORY 


EMMY DESTINN 
CIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
ANNA FITZIU 

MARY CARDEN 
LEOPOLD CODOWSKY 


JOHANNES SEMBACH 
ANDREA DE SECGUROLA 
CAROLINA WHITE 
MARY WARFEL 

EUGEN YSAYE 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from R. E. JOHNSTON. 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 


Subscription Price, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts, 


Price for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. 
Subscription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight concerts. 


KNABE PIANO USED 


























nati Conservatory of Music recently. The lecture inter- 
ested a wide contingent of teachers, who have been de- 
voting the summer to preparing themselves for choral 
work. 

Among the recitals which the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music has been giving in compliment to the summer 
school students was a delightful soiree musicale, the eve- 
ning of July 25. The program was participated in by 
Marguerite Stegemiller, mezzo-soprano; Inez Gill, pianist; 
June Elson, soprano; Edwin Memel, violinist; Clara 
Eberle, soprano, and Bristow Hardin, pianist. The pro- 
gram attracted a large audience and frequent encores were 
demanded. 

Omar Wilson, basso, and J. Elwin Smith, tenor, pupils 
of Dr. Fery Lulek at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, are having a busy Chautauqua season. 

Elsie Barge, pupil of Theodor Bohlmann, has been filling 
the position of official pianist of the Mississippi State 
Miss Barge returns in 
September to continue her studies at the conservatory. 

Thomas Morgan, baritone, pupil of John A. Hoffmann, 
has been engaged for concert quartet work for the coming 
season. His tour will take him through the New Eng- 
land and Central States. 


DORIS BARNETT IN DEMAND 


Her Class Filling Rapidly—Will Give a Recital of 
Godowsky Compositions Next Fall 


Doris Barnett, the gifted young pianist, probably is one 
of the most widely traveled members of her profession, 
for besides concert appearances on the European continent, 
in England and Australia, she has visited India, Ceylon and 
Egypt, as well as New Zealand, Fiji and Hawaii. For the 
future her headquarters will be in New York, where she 
is certain to take a high place in the musical life of the 
metropolis. 

Already applications for admission to her class are flow 
ing in from all over the United States and her début in 
the concert field is awaited with interest. 

The compositions of Godowsky, whose assistant, Miss 
Barnett, was in Vienna, take a prominent place in het 
repertoire, and it is probable she will devote one program 
entirely to them. 
Harbor, Me. 


Her summer is being spent in Seal 


A De Pasquali Ovation 


Bernice de Pasquali’s Violetta was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded recently on the occasion of a farewell presentation 
of “Traviata.” Carl Bronson in the Los Angeles Herald, 
June 15, 1916, described the event as follows: 


Signora de Pasquali’s farewell appearance in “Traviata” last night 


was made the occasion for a great demonstration by the largest au 
dience of the season, and was also enthusiastically participated in 
by the entire orchestra and personnel of the company Every well 


known phrase of the part of Violetta was vociferously applauded, 


and at the close of the aria, “Sempre libera,”’ the demonstration was 
prolonged and fervently expressive of sincere appreciation for the 
woman and artist 

An enormous basket of flowers, schemed in the most delicate tints, 
was passed up to the stage as a token from the members of the or 
chestra, voicing their appreciation of her as the musician, 


as one 


who had been one with them in using her voice as an instrument 
of accuracy and sympathetic beauty, and had given them, as well as 
her audiences, great pleasure 

The opera was beautifully produced and each singer vied to bring 
the various parts up to De Pasquali's standard The orchestra per 
formed the opening adagio for strings most capably, and the lilting 
waltzes and drinking songs of the first act were in measured con 
trast with the distressing finale of the tragic story ro me the 
whole performance was very impressive, in spite of the shadow of 


the final appearance of the prima donna who has been the scintillant 
star of the season, and whose winsome personality and art have been 
an inspiration both to critic and public 


Klibansky Pupils in Demand 
Lalla B. Cannon, soprano, has been engaged as soloist 
for one of the concerts of the Civic Orchestral Society, 
Madison Square Garden, New York 
Betsy Lane Shepherd is engaged for two musical events 
in Atlantic City on August 5 and 26 
Zona Maie Griswold sang with great success at a recital 
given at Hotel Breslin, Lake Hopatcong, N. Y 
Marie Louise Wagner is meeting with much appreciation 
at Atlanta, Ga., where she sang at several musicales. She 
will be the soloist at a Wagner concert of the Civic Or 
chestra, Madison Square Garden, on August 29 
Mr. Klibansky gave a studio musicale in honor of Ar- 
thur Claassen, conductor of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra, San Antonio, Tex 
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Mr. Claassen was said 
to be so impressed with the fine voices and artistic singing 
of these pupils that he will arrange to - have them appear 
Lalla B. Can 
non, Betsy Lane Shepherd, Helen Weiller and Zona Maie 
Griswold, 


at his concerts. The following pupils sang 


Scott’s “John o’ Dreams” a Favorite 

John Prindle Scott’s charming song, “John o’ Dreams, 
is forging to the front rapidly in popularity Gordon 
Reed, a Southern baritone, is singing it at Gloucester, Mass., 
this summer, and reports it to be a favorite number. George 
Dostal, the popular tenor, who has booked a long list of 
engagements for next season, will use this song on prac 
tically every program 
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Kansas will try anything once” is a saying current in 
Middle West which demonstrates the readiness of the 


the 

people of that State to experiment along the lines of prog- 
ress The man trom Missouri Says “show me,” but the 
Kansas man, seemingly, goes out of his way to try out 


the particular thing he thinks is going to help him mentally, 
physically, or spiritually, When 
prohibition was talked about as 
a wild dream of still wilder re- 
“Well, 


let's try it out and see how it 


formers, Kansas said 


works.” So Kansas has been 
prohibiting for thirty years, and 
as a result—so the temperance 
people claim-—is now the wealthi 
est State per capita in the Union 
[he average yearly family in 
come is something over 1,500. In 
several counties in Kansas there 
is an automobile to every five 
persons, and in one famous 
county there is an automobile to 
every tour Qt course, you 
don’t have to step lively to keep 
from being run over by one of 
these numerous autos, for the 
county is agricultural with farms 
running from forty to 5,000 
acres 

The people of Kansas Say 
frankly: “We have plenty to eat, 
good clothes, good homes, money 
in the hank, and we want to get 
the best things of life for our 
selves and our children. We 
want fine chools, _ libraries, 
municipal halis, bands, orches 
tras, choruses, plavs—in fact, 
everything that will make our 
towns more attractive. Bring on 
your parks, playgrounds, com- 
munity centers, baby welfare, 
and so on; we'll give them all a 
fair trial and keep those things 
that suit our needs. But we don’t 
want any politics mixed up with 
all this 
and women along all those lines, 


Let us hire expert men 


and put it up to them to show 
us how to make these things go 
in Kansas.” 

For the last year Kansas has 
been especially ifterested in de- 
veloping its music resources. Last 
August Harold L. Butler, who 
for eleven years was head of the vocal department in 
the College of Fine Arts at Syracuse University, was 
made dean of the School of Fine Arts at the Uni- 
versity Of Kansas. This school had a faculty of twelve 
specialists and an enrolment of only 197 students. This 
year’s enrolment shows a gain of twenty-six per cent. and 
next September will undoubtedly bring in a large number 
of new students, In another year the university expects 
to announce a series of scholarships for the benefit of 
talented young men and women, The university already 
holds out a strong inducement to any resident of Kansas 
who wishes to study music seriously, by giving free tuition 
in their senior year to all students in the diploma courses. 

Every effort is being made to make music more a part 
of the common, every day life of all-the people. In this 
movement the School of Fine Arts has naturally been a 
very stfong factor. During the past year Dean Butler, 


WHAT KANSAS IS DOING IN MUSIC 


Broad Activities Carried on by Harold L. Butler, Dean, and His Noted Associates in 
the School of Fine Arts, University of Kansas, at Lawrence—How Victrola i 
Records Are Employed in the Cultivation of Musical Taste in the 
Sunflower State—Students Encouraged Toward Original Work 
—Statewide Influence of a Remarkable School 


with his wife, Florence H. Butler, a reader of the very 
finest training and experience, has given over sixty 
concerts in the State, He has given upward of fifty ad- 
dresses to high schools and clubs; he has organized and 
conducted many “Community Sings.” 
for over two hundred “canned music” entertainments, for 


He has arranged 





MUSIC DEPARTMENT HEADS OF THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


t. Harold L, Butler, Dean; 2. Carl Preyer, Head of Piano Department; 3. Arthur Nevin, Teacher 


Skilton, Professor of Organ and Theory. 


which he has furnished the explanatory lectures, and has 
been instrumental in arranging thorough courses of study 
for many music clubs. In addition to this work, all of 
which is State extension work, Dean Butler had charge 
of the business of the School of Fine Arts, and already 
has done much to pull the school out of the shelter of 
obscurity where it has been resting for many years. 

Although Dean Butler was a newcomer of only two 
months’ residence, he was made chairman of the two most 
important committees of the Kansas State Music Teachers’ 
Association at its annual convention at Hutchinson last 
December. These two committees are the accrediting com- 
mittee, which has charge of the examinations and granting 
of certificates to the music teachers of the State, and the 
revision committee, which has charge of the revision of the 
Kansas Musician’s Blue Book, or course of study recom- 
mended by the association. 









In speaking of the School of Fine Arts and the work it 
is trying to do, Dean Butler said: “Our idea is to do every- 
thing we can to make well equipped performers and teach- 
ers of those who come here to the university to make a 
thorough study of music, and to send them back to their 
respective communities with the idea that true success de- 
pends on efficient service; and to teach those who do not 
study applied music at least to appreciate and enjoy and 
understand music, and to send them out strong supporters 
of good music. Not only is this work done at the schools 
for the students who may attend there, but the work is 
carried out into the State by men especially trained for this 
work, 

Just as the agricultural school at Manhattan sends 
out experts to advise with the farmer on rotation of crops, 
proper fertilizing, cattle breeding, and the thousand and 
one things of interest to an agricultural community, so the 
State university sends out experts to advise with the musi- 
cians and the music loving people of a community, as how 
best to use the local talent of that community in the forma- 
tion of choruses, bands and 
orchestras; the proper study of 
music in the grade and high 
schools of the State; in the se- 
curing of good teachers of 
music for the community; to en- 
courage the development of 
“community music,” and to bet- 
ter the quality of church music 
and the building of pipe organs, 
and, i fact, to act as general 
musical adviser to the communi- 
ties of the State.. This is given 
without cost to the community, 
as the State pays the salaries 
and all traveling expenses of 
these advisers. We send out 
boxes of “canned music” to those 
who are trying to fathom the 
secret of music and are willing 
to put up with records, and, best 
of all, we show people how to 
make a little music for them- 
selves. The last named object is 
the most important and the most 
difficult of all. For this work we 
have Arthur Nevin, who has al- 
ready made a reputation for 
himself as director of the chorus 
and orchestra of the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterboro, 'N. H., 
where he is now working. Mr. 
Nevin has been most successful 
in this work, and the people of 
the State are looking forward to 
his return next fall, Mrs. Butler 
and | will limit our concerts 
next year to fifty, of which 
thirty-three are already arranged 
for. 

“This year we had out in the 
State nine sets of Victrola 
records, fifteen records in a set. 
Next year we will have out fif- 
teen sets, each set on some defi- 
nite phase of music and accom- 
panied by an informal typewrit- 
of Theory; 4. Charles S. ten ‘talk.’ 


“ 


In September we will open 
the college year with an increased enrolment, and with two 
teachers added to our staff, making sixteen teachers in all. 

“[ am proud of our teachers, all finely educated men 
and women, and some of them of more than national repu- 
tation. Our faculty is particularly strong in composers 
of the larger music forms. Arthur Nevin has been suc- 
cessful in grand opera, orchestral and string quartet works; 
Charles Skilton’s ‘Indian Dances,’ for string quartet, have 
had many performances this year, while Carl Preyer’s 
piano studies and compositions are known and _ played 
everywhere. The result of association with such men is 
to encourage our students toward original work; music is 
a living thing with us, and not a matter altogether of digital 
dexterity. We have a theoretical course as fine as that of 
any school in the country, while our course in the History 
of Music is far superior to that of any school in the 


country, with the possible exception of Oberlin. In this* 
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course, which meets once a week for three years, we use an 
immense amount of illustrative material, so that the stu- 
dents hear the music as well as hear it talked about. 
Quizzes are written every two weeks, and research work is 
encouraged. The result is an intelligence concerning the 
history of music that is very gratifying. Our students 
have free access to all the established weekly and monthly 
magazines. The Musica Courier editorials are often 
used in these classes, as they show a saue and human view 
of what music is and does. For the type of person who 
knows music and nothing else we have little use. Music 
is a part of life, not the whole, and should be so studied.” 

When Dean Butler was asked if he expected that the 
Middle West would some day produce the great American 
composer, he said: “Why not? Here you find the real 
American, and very few foreigners. Our people are hungry 
for music, and they want a music that appeals to their 
imaginations. If men come when men are needed most, 
then we could produce the great American composer as 
well as any other section of the country. 

3ut just now we are interested in the needs of the 
great American consumer—of music. He wants music be- 
cause he believes that music is one of the fine things of 
life. We want to help him satisfy his wants. 

“Next year, that is 1917-18, we are going to add pa- 
geantry to music, and by combining the two make our 
appeal visual as well as aural. We also expect to add a 
traveling exhibition of fine paintings and etchings, so as 
to acquaint our people with fine art. If possible, we will 
also have a traveling gallery of the great architectural 
wonders of the world. If Kansas wants such things, and 
I believe it does, the School of Fine Arts is going to find 
the way to give them, 

“You will see great changes in the Middle West during 
the next ten years, and Kansas is going to keep in the van.” 


Bay Shore Chautauqua an Artistic Success 


Houston, Tex., July 29, 1916. 
The Bay Shore Chautauqua for 1916 was a splendid 
artistic success, though not a great financial one. Frances 
Ingram contralto, won new laurels, and Mischa Glusch- 
kin, violinist, gave a fine recital that was very much ap- 
preciated. Karl Jorn, many friends and 
pleased all with his beautiful voice. It was the unanimous 
decision of all concerned that the assembly must be held 

James L. Himrop. 


tenor, won 


again next year. 
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Information Bureau 


A new department to be known as the Informa- 
tion Bureau of this paper, has been started, in 
which its readers will be rendered service, free of 
charge, in the matter of supplying them with data 
and facts useful to them in a professional way. 
Some of the points covered will be: 








I. To give such information as will facilitate 
the securing of engagements by artists and their 
managers. 

II. To be of service to clubs and local mana- 
gers in putting them in touch with the sources 
through which they may secure musical attractions 
at the price they wish to pay. 


Ill. To furnish information to clubs and local 


managers regarding the activities of artists. 


IV. To give data on concerts everywhere and 
on the performers who take part. 


V. To supply the names and addresses of teach 
ers in various cities throughout the country to 
those contemplating lessons. 


VI. To co-operate generally with the public and 
the musical profession. 


Through its international connections and _ its 
system of complete news service, the Musicat 
Courter is the one medium in touch with musical 
activities everywhere and all the time, and is bet- 
ter qualified than any other source in the world, 
to gather and dispense information of the kind 
outlined hereintofore. 


The Musica Courier will not, however, con- 
sent to act as intermediary between artists, man- 
agers and organizations, It merely will furnish 


facts. 


All questions received will be treated con- 
dentially and not published in these columns, Re 


plies will be by letter. 


Musicat Courier readers will discover the new 
Information Bureau to be in a position to give 
them extraordinary service. 


All communications should be 
addressed: Information Bureau, 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 











Koemmenich, Conductor and Coach, 
Is Resting From Strenuous Season 





Up in the quiet cool atmosphere of Randolph, N. H., 
Louis Koemmenich is trying to forget for the time being 
that choruses have to be drilled or singers have to be 
coached; in fact, that musical activities exist at all, for 
this has been the most strenuous of Mr. Koemmenich’s 
busy career, and during the month of August and a part 
of September he is forswearing any kind of musical busi- 
ness; that is to say, as much as a thorough musician who 
is completely devoted to his work is able to do, and giving 
up his time to building up nerve and sinew for his next 
season’s demands. He will return to New York toward 
the last of September. 

rhe conductor of the New York Oratorio Society, the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club and the Beethoven Society finds 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor Oratorio Society of New York, Mendelssohn Glee Club 
and Beethoven Choral Society. 


much to do in looking after the musical welfare of these 
well known New York ecrganizations during the season, 
but in addition to these it is well known how Mr. Koem- 
menich, toward the close of last season, led on to marked 
success two famous choruses—the one which sang the 
Verdi “Requiem” at the Polo Grounds, New York, in early 
une, and that of the Shakespeare masque, “Caliban,” writ- 
ten by Percy Mackaye, at the Stadium of City College, 
New York. 

But Mr. Koemmenich’s activities do not end in the con- 
ducting of chorals. As a coach of leading singers he is 
continually requisitioned and the list is decidedly on the 
Following is a partial list 
Grace 


increase from season to season. 
of artists who have coached with Mr. Koemmenich: 
Kerns, soprano; Morgan Kingston, tenor; Mary Jordan, 
contralto; Helen Stanley (Chicago Opera Association), so- 
prano; Marie Sundelius (Metropolitan Opera Company), 
Henrietta Wakefield, contralto; Myrna Sharlow 
Association), soprano; Julia Allen, so- 
Leonora Allen, seprano; Inez Barbour, soprano; 
contralto; Alma Beck (Cincinnati); Edna 
Ruby Cornett Emory, soprano; Marion 
basso-cantante; Harriet Foster, mezzo- 

Harrison, soprano; Judson House, 
Florence Mulford Hunt (Metropolitan 
Marie Kaiser, soprano; Char- 
lotte Lund, soprano; Marie Stone-Langston (Philadel- 
phia), soprano; Albert Lindquist, tenor; Grace Northrup; 
Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano; 
Franklin Riker, tenor; Saramé Raynolds (Chicago Opera 
Association), soprano; Jeanne Woolford (Baltimore), 
contralto; Elizabeth Wood; Alfred Shaw, tenor; the late 
Mildred Potter, contralto. 


soprano; 
(Chicago Opera 
prano; 
Rose Bryant, 
Dunham, soprano; 
Green (Chicago), 
contralto; Margaret 
tenor; Ethel Grow; 
Opera Company), contralto; 


Frank Ormsby, tenor ; 


Rudolph Ganz Makes Use of Summer Months 





Word comes from Naples, Me., where Rudolph Ganz is 
stuunmering, that the Swiss pianist is making splendid prog- 
ress with his new compositions. Some startling results are 
promised by September. 

Mr. Ganz will give three recitals in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on October 15, November 14 and December 12. He 
will also give three in Havana, December 2, 4 and 6, The 
programs for both series will be announced very soon in 
these columns. 

Mr. Ganz is booked for a big tour, extending to May, 
1917, and embracing every State in the Union. 


ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 


Concert Cellist 
Address L. E. BEHYMER, 705 Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles 
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Ce qoueTunE 
Studio: 251 West one St., Phone, 4832 Riverside 


ANDRE POLAH YuNst 


RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
62 Washington Square 33 


LILLIAN CINBER 


Pupil of AUGUST MOLZER 
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Recitals and Concerts 
106 Northern Avenue New York 
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KINGS NOW OPEN FOR SEASON 1916-17 
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VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
WESTERN TOUR 
1916-1917 


1229 M St., Lincoln, Neb. 











’ McGRANAHAN 


Irish Tenor Soloist—Paulist Choristers 
SUMMER TOUR COAST TO COAST 


RUTH TOWNSEND 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
Now on tour with New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 1916-17 


Personal address: 11 Gordon Ave., Haverford, Pa. 











BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor, Opera Comique Berlin 
Vocal Studio: 28 West 63rd Street, - New York 




















LOUISE DAY 


Lyric Soprano 


Antique and Modern Folk in Coat 
Miccell Pp SEASON 1916-17 


Miss Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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RTHUR ALEXANDER 


TENOR 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Summer Class at East Gloucester, Mass. (249 Main Street) 
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Management: 
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THEODORE VON HEMERT 


BARYTONE 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Etc. 709, West 169th Strect,[New York City 


RO BESON boantralto 


Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


BASSO 
341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 











NEVADA VAN der VEER ,,, REED MILLER tex: 


Oratorio $3 Concerts $3 Recitals 
Individually and Jointly 


Address, 749 West End Avenue, New York City 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, CarnegieHall, New York 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


in America Season 1916-17. Avallable tor Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive Management Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DUFAULT ™* 


Now Touring Australia 
RETURN IN AUTUMN 
Address: Australia Hotel, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 
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“An Artist of the Rubinstein Type of Pianists. 


Recital 
me HEINK ‘= 


“4 Musical Event of 1916-17’ 


BAKER 


CONTRALTO 
HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
Exclusive Management: Winton & Livingston, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 


UIOMAR NOVAES 
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NEWCOMB' 


Fan 


Former assistant of Leschetizky. 
Personal address: Whitney Point, New York, 
For Concert and Recital Dates, Address 


LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YOR 


E. T. CROFT 


PIANIST :: TEACHER :: COACH 
509 West Myrtle Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
Phone, Rosedale 4464 


NELSON 


SPRACKLING 


Organist : Pianist 
1437 PENNSYLVANIA STREET, DENVER, COLO. 


HUGH ALLAN 


Distinguished American Baritone 
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GIORGIO M. 





Director of the International Grand 
Opera Co., Inc. 


Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


Summer Season for Teachers and Singers 
from June 1st to September goth 


(Mon., Wed., Thurs., and Sat.) 


Florence Wallace’s Successes 





Florence Wallace, lyric soprano, has sung with the 
Aborn Opera Company, the roles of Micaela, in “Car- 
“Trovatore”; and Julia and Antonio in 
She also has been soloist at the 


men”; Leonore, in 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” 





FLORENCE WALLACE, 


Lyric soprano, 


Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., for the Sunday night 
concerts, and was immediately re-engaged. 

At Los Angeles, Cal., she sang in a concert with Ormond 
Crabbe, of the Chicago Opera Company, and also on a 
program with Mme. Calvé, always meeting with warm wel- 
come. 

In New York City she sang on the same program with 
Lawrence Hunt and Glendini at the Hotel Majestic. 

She is at present soloist with Arthur Pryor at the Ar- 
cade, Asbury Park, N. J., and on Sunday evening, July 
30, she sang the Micaela aria from “Carmen,” and was 
enthusiastically received, and an encore demanded. She 
gave Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” accompanied by Mellilo, 
harpist, which was played and sung delightfully. After 
this number she won the house completely, and another 
encore was demanded from Miss Wallace. 

She has also a contract from a phonograph company 
to make a number of records. 





Mme. Kurt Finds Norfolk Like Her Old Home 





Melanie Kurt, the noted prima donna of the Metropo'itan 
Opera Company, is homesick. But she says it is her own 
fault, so there is nothing to be done about it. Mme. Kurt 
is spending the summer at Norfolk, Conn. She chose Nor- 
folk as her summer home because the scenery thereabouts 
reminds her of her own home in Thuringen. Now the 
Wagnerian diva is not sure whether she did wisely or not. 

“You see,” she explained the other day in the office of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, under whose manage- 
ment she appears in concert, “the environment is so much 
like that of my old home, that sometimes I cannot help 
wishing that it really was Thuringen. On the other hand, 
it is such a comfort to me at other times, that I do not 
think I could live anywhere else. So you see I am ina 
very strange dilemma. The resemblance of Norfolk to 
Thuringen frequently fills me with vague longings; but, on 
the other hand, if I were not there, I should probably miss 
my old home even more. The solution of the problem 
seems to lie in my work and in my friends. I have made 
so many new ones here, and all of them—particularly the 
Americans—have done everything in their power to make 
me forget my homesickness.” 





Betsy Lane Shepherd’s Great 
Success With Civic Orchestra 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, 
sang with definite success at the concert of the Civic 
Orchestra, Madison Square Garden, New York City, on 


July 21. 

Following are some of the press notices: 

The soloist was Betsy Lane Shepherd, a soprano hitherto unheara 
by New York audiences, She sang “Depuis le jour,” from “Louise.” 
and sang it very well, with surprising authority for a newcomer. 
Her singing was marked hy a good quality of tone, even and smooth 
in emission, and governed by a noticeably well managed breath con- 
trol.—New York Times, July 22, 1916. 

. . « The aria from “Louise” was well sung by Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd.—Evening Post, New York, July 22, 1916. 

. With the orchestra she sang “Depuis le jour,” and as an en- 
core she gave Liza Lehmann’s “The Snake Charmer,” with flute 


obligato and piano accompaniment. For both numbers she was ap- 
plauded enthusiastically—-New York Herald, July 22, 1916. 





- An American soprano of great promise.—Evening Mail. 
. She produced charming tones and the audience encored her. 

Standard Union, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 22, 1916. 

. Each served to disclose a voice of flexibility and power well 
under control.—Evening World, New York, July 22, 1916. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, a young American soprano, who received 
her musical education entirely in this country, was the soloist at the 
fourth popular price summer concert of the Civic Orchestra at Madi- 
Miss Shepherd sang an aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise” with a skill and ease which did credit to her 
teacher, who was in the audience, and who takes active interest in 
the progress of his talented pupil. She received much applause and 


son Square Garden last night. 


was recalled inany times.—-Telegraph, New York, July 22, 1916 





Reuben Davies’ Many Bookings 


Reuben Davies, the young American concert pianist, who 
has been appointed as head of the piano department at the 
Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, Texas, has secured 
many Chautauqua engagements during the month of 
August. On August sth and 6th, he appeared at Auburn, 
Neb.; August 7th, at Wathena, Kans.; August oth, at Platte 
City, Mo., and on August rth, Mr. Davies will play at 
Cameron, Mo. 

Mr. Davies’ program wll include the “Sonata Appas- 
sionata,” Beethoven; Chopin’s B flat minor sonata, op. 35; 
G minor ballade, two etudes, C sharp minor and D flat 
major, two nocturnes, C sharp minor, and F sharp major; 
Paganini-Liszt etudes, E major, and E flat major; Rudolph 
Ganz’s “Serenade,” op. 24, No. 2, and “Fileuse Pensive” ; 
MacDowell’s concert etude, op. 36; Moszkowski’s “Au- 
tumn”; Debussy’s “Hommage a Rameau,” and “La Soirée 


’ 


dans Granade.” 

These compositions were selected becahse they are 
familiar and make a popular appeal to Chautauqua au- 
diences., 


Fraemcke Pupils Annual Outing 


Every year artist-pupils of August Fraemcke go on an 
outing into the country, within easy reach of the metropolis. 
This year Coytsville, N. J., was chosen, the date being 
July 18. The accompanying snapshot shows that the com- 


pany had a merry time. They appear in the pieture as 








AUGUST FRAEMCKE’S ARTIST CLASS 
On an outing at Coytesville, N. J. 
follows: Upper row: left to right: Lulu Miller, Elsa 
Nicolini, Adalbert Ostendorff, August Fraemcke, Gerald 
Reidy (a guest of the class), Dorothea Waters, Marguerite 
B. Murphy. Lower row: left to right: Enid V. Ingersoll, 
Ilo Hein, Emma Hoffman. 


Beatrice Horsbrugh With Auer 





Beatrice Horsbrugh the talented young violinist, writes 
from Stemdal, Christiania, Norway: “Mother and I are 
having a delightful time here and shall stay until the end 
of August, when Professor Auer also leaves. The musical 
atmosphere is so fine, and Auer himself, if possible, more 
wonderful than ever.” 

Miss Horsbrugh has planned to give her first American 
recital next fall, in New York. 


Mildred Langworthy a . Busy Southern Soprano 


Mildred Langworthy, concert soprano, of the Atlanta, 
Ga., Conservatory of Music, is also at the head of the 
voice department in Cox College, College Park (a suburb 
of Atlanta), for the season of 1916-17. 

Miss Langworthy has been selected to sing before the 
October meeting of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Georgia in Macon, and request numbers already have been 
sent in for this event. The soprano will be heard in a 
song recital in Cable Hall, Atlanta, in the early fall. 
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Maud Allan Coming Soon 


Maud Allan, the dramatic dancer, has cabled her New 
York offices that she will arrive here the first week 
September. She has entirely recovered from her recent 
illness, and is actively rehearsing a number of new dances, 
which she expects to present for the first time during her 
second American tour, beginning early next month. Miss 





MAUD 


Allan’s New York season opens at one of the Broadway 
theatres the middle of October. The event is of triple 
importance, as it also celebrates the metropolitan debut 
of Ernest Bloch, composer-conductor, and the Maud Allan 
Symphony Orchestra, which Mr. Bloch is at present re- 
hearsing in New York 


ALLAN, 


In the oak sitting room of her London residence, 


“West Wing,” Regents Park. 


Hand Development by the Ostrovsky Method 


One of the London musical institutes which continues 
busy despite the war is the Ostrovsky Institute of Hand 
Development. Some two or three years ago the unique 
system and apparatus invented by Mr, Ostrovsky was ex- 
tensively described in the Musicat Courter, and continued 
experience demonstrates the correctness of the claims 
made by the originator of being able to obtain special 
development, both of hand and technic, in the case of 
violinists, pianists, cellists and organists. The institute is 


situated at so Leinster Gardens, London, W. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


a EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Vowe Placement and lone Development. Singers 
prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. 
Summer Term Commencing June toth. Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitaa Opera House, 1425 Broadway New York. Phone 6221 Bryant 


MARIE ELLERBROOK Contraito 


CONCERT and RECITAL 











175 Broad Ave. Leonia, N J 


FLORENCE WALLACE «i. 


BOOKINGS NOW OPEN 1917- sete 
Address: Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue 








New York 





ROMANTIC RECITALS 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


MASTER INTERPRETER OF 7 ROMANTICISTS 
—————— Season 1916-1 


Personal Representative LASZLO SCHWARTZ, i Broadway, New York 
Management, HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Knabe Piano Used ——— 


BARONESS ROHN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
BOOKINGS SEASON 1917-1918 NOW OPEN 
Address: 327 W. 56th St., New York ‘T 











el. Columbus 8607 








Mme. Alys Larreyne 


American Prima Donna of the Grand Opera, Paris, 
Royal Opera, The Hague, Holland 


FIRST SEASON IN AMERICA — TOUR NOW BEING BOOKED 


M ot: R.E. Johnst 145! Broadway, New York City 











Wagnerian Wizard Thrills Ravinia—Ernest 
Knoch Favorite at Summer Performances 


Ernest Knoch, the German conductor, is still enjoying 


musical successes in Chicago—this summer being re- 
engaged for Ravinia Opera. 

Of his recent achievements the Chicago daily press has 
to say: 

Ernest Knoch worked wonders with the orchestra (Chicago Sym 
phony) at Ravinia Park yesterday evening, leading his men in the 
regular weekly concert of Wagnerian music. He read into the 
excerpts from the music drama a breadth and sonority that was as 
In the open air there is certain to be less brilliance of 
especially when the air is saturated with 


tonishing. 
tone than in a theatre, 
moisture, and the undiminished power of the brasses is likely to in 
trude upon the correct balance of the orchestra, Thus the skill of 
the summer conductor finds itself taxed to the utmost. Mr. Knoch 
was fully equal to the occasion, even though he could not put a 
spark into the tone of the violins. With the prelude to the ‘Meis 
achieved, he entered undismayed on the task of present 
ing the “Good Friday Spell” from with all its delicacy 
intact, and then swept into the majestic procession of the knights 
from the same drama, and the “Ride of the Valkyries,” from “Die 
Walkiire.” 

The orchestral part of Wotan’s farewell may be called the finest 
work Mr. Knoch has given to Ravinia The concert ended with 
an excellent playing of “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey.”"—Chicago Daily 


News (Stanley Faye). 


tersinger” 
“Parsifal,” 


One would have to travel far and wide to hear a sweeter and 
more developed harmony than Puccini’s opera, “La Boheme,” as given 
last night by the Ravinia Opera Company, with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Ernest Knoch of Berlin directing. Mr. Knoch 
is at least one of the two supreme artists whom the war in Europe 
It does not appear that, with Conductor 


has brought to Chicago... . 
from the introduction to the piteous cli- 


Knoch directing, the score, 
max, omitted one whisper Puccini dreamed its harmonies should tell 
Chicago Examiner. 


Eleanor Spencer Is in America for Third Tour 





Eleanor Spencer, pianist arrived in this country on the 
steamship Noordam on August 5 to begin her third 
American tour, which is under the direction of Mrs. Her- 
man Lewis. Miss Spencer reports, despite the war, an ex- 
tremely successful season concertizing and studying in 


Holland. 


The De Sadlers on a Summer Concert Tour 


A report to the Musicat Courter from Seebad, Sande- 
Norway, records the success there on July 4 of 
Willy de 
soprano, with the 
Jacques A. Jolas, a young American. The 
and their care 


fjord, 
the baritone, Sadler, and his wife, 
Sadler, 


and pianist, 


assistance of the accompanist 
artists were greeted by a sold out house, 
fully chosen and splendidly executed program was awarded 
the heartiest applause, with numerous recalls. 

Mr. and Mrs. de Sadler, with Mr. Jolas, are continuing 
their tour of the important watering places of Norway and 
Denmark. On September 5 they will appear at the Con- 
cert Palace in Copenhagen, and on the 7th Mr. de Sadler 
and Mr. Jolas will give a program in Christiania, sailing 
the next day on their way back to New York. Mr. de 
Sadler’s first American appearance the coming season will 
be at Aeolian Hall on October 15 under the management 
of the Wolfsohn Bureau 
he will again resume teaching at his studio, 48 East Eighty- 


3esides his concert activities 
seventh street. 


Carl Paige Wood Becomes 
Affiliated With Carleton College 


Carl Paige Wood, A. M., F. A. G. P., has been appointed 
organist and assistant professor of music at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., having resigned a similar posi- 
tion at Vassar College. The organ is a new Gowy-manual 


instrument of sixty-three stops. 


Ellen de 





ROBERT MAITLAND 


Eminent Baritone 


Master of Song-Interpretation 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1916-17 
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Operatic and 


HAYWO G D Vocal School 


Summer Session trom July 10 to Aug. 19 in Massachusetts 
331 West End Avenue, New York 


: CATHERWOOD *" 


439 Blanchard Bldg., 





Phone 20584 


! Angeles, Cal 


LOUISE MacPHERSON 


(Late of Berlin) 
AMERICA’S POETIC YOUNG PIANIST 
Address: Cortane Le Duc, 9 West 76th St., N. Y. 


RAMON BLANCHART 





The Great Artist of Operatic Fame and 
Master of Vocal and Dramatic Instruction. 
. ew York, 2609 Broadway, Thursda Friday, Saturday 
or 6< Hemenway St., Monday, Tuesday,  Wweseeseey. 
PIANIST 


S7 West 824d Street, New York Ci y 


Yvonne ce Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, GRAND OPERA PRIMA DONNA 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Recitals and Festivals 
62 DE HART PLACE, ELIZABETH, N. J 





BIANCA RANDALL 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Costume Recitals, Ancient and Modern Songs, 
Opera Arias in Costume 
Personal Representation: H. E. REYNOLDS 
ii Broadway, N. Y. "Phone, Rector 9289 


Boice Pupils’ Doings 





Cornelia Hoelzel, the Kansas City soprano who studied 
last season with the Boices, and expects to return next 
sang in Pacific Beach, Cal., where she is 
visiting kinsfolk. The occasion was a wedding, and her 
taking personality and beautiful voice made nothing less 


season, recently 


than a sensation 

Mrs. Grimsted’s singing at a private New York residence 
some time ago was much appreciated, certain guests from 
Dayton, Ohio, expressing themselves as delighted with it. 
She sang the Cadman “Indian Songs,” in Indian costume, 
which is very becoming to her, and presenting an attractive 
picture. The fee handed her at the close quite surprised 
her 

Susan Smock Boice, 
in the developing of the voices at the Boice studios, makes 
a specialty of coaching, her French, Italian and German 
She studied these languages with leading 
and is such a sympathetic accompanist 
plans to re- 


who co-operates with Mrs. Boice 


being impeccable. 
native authorities, 
is much in demand. Mrs 
consisting of four women’s 


that she Boice 
establish “The Boice Quartet,” 
voices, in which event Hazel G. MacConnell, of Yonkers, 
the charming young contralto with the deep voice, will be 
one of the altos. The original quartet, owing to private 
matters, is disbanded: this is a pity, for their splendid sing- 
ing at various prominent functions is remembered with 
pleasure 

Mrs. Boice 
vocal teacher. 
and it is a fact that never has one of her pupils found it 
“— love my work,” 


is known as a “mender of voices,” as well as 

“Holes in the voice” she warrants to cure, 
necessary to visit a throat specialist. 
“Music is a delight to me,” these are some of the expres- 
sions of this eminent vocal authority, Mrs. Henrygmock 





SUSAN SMOCK BOICE, 
Vocal teacher and coach. 


Boice. Accompanying this brief article is a picture of 
Susan Smock Boice, aid and companion to her mother in 
all the work done at the Boice studios, so much talked 
of nowadays. 
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N SYMP Ht INY OPERA CONDUCTOR 
v “The Art of Bel Canto” 
R Concerts—Oratorio—Opera 


Scottish Rite Auditorium, Sutter and Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco, Cal, 


R Formerly Con- 
A ductor Metropolli- 
i © tan Opera, New 
A York, and having 


coached the ma- 
jority of great operatic artists, among whom: 
Adelina Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


HAROLD L. BUTLER 


BARITONE 


Dean of the School of Fine Arts, K.nsas State University, 


© Studio 
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Lawrence $3 st 


JEROME UHL 


Dramatic Baritone 




















CONCERT - RECITAL - ORATORIO 
Repertoire: 
French, English, German, Italian 


Management: 
Foster & Foster, 25 West 42nd Street, New York 


MARGUERITE BERI ZA 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Chicago Opera Association Paris Opera-Comique 
Available after September | First 


HENRI L. THERRIEN 


Tenor 


PAULA SIGERIST 
Pianist and Accompanist 











AVAILABLE 
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Prima Donna Soprano 
Royal Opera, Munich 

Management : 
M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
CHICKERING PIANO 














Axel Skovgaard’s Future Bookings 


Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, has just received 
word from his agent, who is now completing a circle tour 
from Chicago via the Pacific Coast, that the bookings of 
the Metropolitan Company are closing up very rapidly. 
The agents are covering the same ground as the tour of 
1915-16, and it is only requiring a stay of a couple of 
hours in each city to rebook the company. 

Following are some of the excellent engagements al- 
November 2, Lawrence, Kans., University 
Topeka, Kans.; November 6, 
Emporia, Kans., High School Course; November 7, New- 
ton, Kans., Mr. Adair; November 8, Hutchinson, Kans., 
City Federation of Clubs; November 9, Dodge City, Kans., 
Music Club; November 10, Garden City, Kans., Band; No- 
vember 13, Lamar, Colo., High School; November 14, 
Pueblo, Colo., R. R. Y. M. C. A.; November 15, Colorado 
November 16, Denver Colo.; November 


ready obtained: 


Artist Course; November 3, 


Springs, Colo.; 


17, Laramie, Wyo., B. P. O. E.; November 20, Provo, 
Utah, Columbia Theatre; November 21, Ogden, Utah, 
Weber Academy; November 22, Logan, Utah; November 


Idaho, High School ; November 24, Idaho 
Twin Falls, Idaho; November 
26, Nampa, Idaho; November 27, Boise, Idaho; December 
Tabernacle Choir; December 5, Pen- 
Ore., Pendleton High School; December 6, 
Pullman, Wash., E. F. Emmick; December 7, Moscow, 
Idaho, D. Geddes; December 11, Spokane, Wash., Lewis 
and Clark High School; December 12, Cheney, Wash., State 
Normal School 


23, Blackfoot, 
Falls, Idaho; November 25, 


j, La Grande, Ore., 
dleton, 


Nicolay’s Athenian Farewell 


Relative to Nicolay’s farewell in Athens, Greece, last 


fall, the following press reviews are reprinted: 


has been the apothesis of Mr, Nicolay. Our 
folksongs are particularly suited to his voice, to his expression, and 
In the song of the “Wounded Chief,” full of 
and the arena of the Exposi 
applause for the art of Mr. 


The “Kitzos’ Mother” 


to his sentiment, 
Hellenic life, he moved the audience, 
tion Palace rang with enthusiastic 
Nicolay.—The Scrip 


Mr. Nicolay was vociferously applauded after his rendition of the 


“Eyes” of Labelet and the “Kitzos’ Mother,”’—Athenai. 


with his most sympathetic and powerful voice, sang 
“Kitzos’ Mother” and the 


Mr. Nicolay, 
wonderfully the “Songs Kleptes,” the 
“Wounded Chief.””—Esperini. 

Mr. Nicolay surpassed himself, and fully justified his great fame 
All his songs pleased highly, the “‘Kitzos’ Mother” and 


as a singer 
being enthusiastically received.—Patris. 


the “Wounded Chief” 


conclusion of the regular program, this gifted singer gave 
several Greek folksongs. The delight and joy of the audience were 
so great that they seemed unable properly to manifest same. Mr. 
Nicolay is not only an exceptional singer but a great artist as well. 


At the 


The Scrip 





“Eagle's Song’ was received with a storm 
This first rank artist also sang wonder- 
“Kitzos’ Mother,” receiving a 


The rendition of the 
of enthusiastic applause. 
fully the “Eyes” of Labelet and the 
warm ovation,—Ephemeris. 


Second Wilcox Musicale 


Ruth Helen Davis, who is arranging the Sunday musi- 
cales for Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in the latter’s absence 
this summer from her country home, The Bungalow, Short 
Beach, Conn., showed her versatility on July 23 by filling 
in on the program, with but a few minutes’ notice. It 
happened this way: A New York manager had promised 
to bring several of her artists up to The Bungalow on 
that Sunday. Mrs. Davis went to the station to meet the 
to find they were detained in 
the guests would 


train they were to arrive on 
New York, and couldn’t possibly appear ; 
be assembled in another hour, and, rather than disappoint 
them, Mrs. Davis gave the following program: Three 
poems by Ella Wheeler Wilcox—*The River,” “Divorced,” 
and “A Man’s Ideal,” and the “Mercy” speech from “The 
Merchant of Venice”; a group of French Bergerettes of 
the eighteenth century, character impressions in negro, 
Irish, English and Italian dialects, besides playing three 
Chopin preludes. Mrs. Davis expressed her joy at playing 
on the splendid baby grand piano which Mr. Sohmer sent 
up to The Bungalow especially for these occasions. It is 
needless to say her guests were charmed. 

Mrs. Davis is busily engaged watching the rehearsals of 
her play, “The Guilty Man,” which is to be produced in 
New York this fall. 


American Institute Recitals 





The Wednesday morning recitals given at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, New York City, Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, dean, by members of the faculty, and by qualified 
pupils, continue to attract interest, with increasingly large 
audiences. Leslie Hodgson, instructor of piano, played a 
recital on July 26 which had on it some novelties, as usual, 
with this enterprising pianist. Among these were Liszt’s 
second ballade, so little played ; Moussorgsky’s “Old Women 
Chattering on the Road to Limoges,” and Pierné’s “March 
of the Lead Soldier.” Other composers represented on the 
interesting program were Dohnanyi, Chopin and Grandos. 





Manitowoc Monday Music Club Artists 





Artists for the Manitowoc (Wis.) Monday Music Club, 
season 1916-17, are to be: The Tollefsen Trio, October 
27; Parmelia Gale, Cornelius van Vleet and Rudolf 
Reuter, November 21; the Fuller Sisters, January 26, 1917; 
George Hamlin, February 23; Charles W. Clark, in Sunday 
afternoon recital, March 18. 


Criticos Arrives on the Rochambeau 


Criticos, the singing teacher of Paris, arrived in New 
York on Monday on the steamer Rochambeau. Mr. 
Criticos will pass the winter here. It is rumored that he 
will be connected with the Institute of Musical Art. 


Dorothy Lane at Lake Mohegan 
Dorothy Lane, the young Brooklyn singer and pupil 
of Mrs. Boice, New York, is having a delightful time 
camping at Lake Mohegan, N. Y. 
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SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC NOTES 


A Musical Marriage—Nelly Walker’s Operatic Promise 
—Season Closes at Greek Theatre 





San Francisco, Cal., July 30, 1916. 

Johanna Kristoffy has become the bride of Dr. Silvio 
J. Onesti, a local physician, The ceremony took place 
yesterday in the chambers of Police Judge Morris Op- 
penheim, in this city. The bride has appeared as a singer 
in grand opera here, with the Bevani Company and with 
other organizations. Dr. Onesti was a surgeon in the 
United States regular army at the Philippines. He is a 
member of the Olympic Club and other organizations. 

The last of the season’s half hours of music drew many 
to the Greek Theatre at the University of California this 
afternoon. The singers were from Sacramento, namely, 
Lena Frazee, mezzo-soprano,’ in Shakespearean songs; 
Ruth Gibbs, soprano, and Mrs. M. S. Morris, mezzo-so- 
prano. The accompanist was Beatrice Clifford. M. E. 
Hecht, flutist, played, accompanied by Mrs.. Paul Jarboe. 

The Pacific Coast Musical Review publishes the fol- 
lowing concerning a local singer: “Out of the enterprise 
known as the American Opera Company, which was or- 
ganized to give Oakland standard opera at low prices, 
some surprises were due to materialize, of which knowl- 
edge has now become common, Nelly Laura Walker, 
who has become well known by many concert stage oc- 
currences in San Francisco and other California cities, 
was engaged to sing the role of Gretel in ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’ and the title role in ‘Mignon.’ Great expectations 
were entertained by the management of the company con- 
cerning these appearances by Miss Walker, but the opera 
season was staged at a time when a very large share of 
the music lovers of the east bay cities were absent from 
their homes, and the financial conditions were not favor- 
able for the continuous maintenance of the enterprise. 
Pending the performances of ‘Hansel and Gretel’ and 
‘Mignon,’ Miss Walker tried out before Messrs, Paul 
Steindorff and Schulz and members of the company and 
received much praise for her understanding of the dra- 
matic possibilities and singing of the high class and ex- 
acting music. Daviv H. WALKER. 


More Macmillen Dates 





Francis Macmillen, the violinist, has just been engaged 
for a recital to be given in Providence, R. I., in Novem- 
ber, while another recent booking is for Detroit in Feb- 
ruary, as a feature of the Burnett course. Mr. Macmil- 
len is spending his summer in New York, having taken 
a house whose front yard boasts one of the few trees 
on Manhattan Island. His recreation consists of more 
daily practice than many violinists would indulge in at 
the season’s height; while week end trips to the seashore 


provide a break in the routine. 


Goodman and Gally, of The von Ende 
School, Pianist and Tenor 





The accompanying snapshot shows Lawrence Goodman, 
pianist, member of the faculty of The von Ende School of 
Music, and Alfred E. Gally, business manager of the school, 
on the stoop of the school building, 44 West Eighty-fifth 








SNAPPED AT THE VON ENDE SCHOOL, 

Lawrence Goodman (left) pianist, member of the faculty of The 
von Ende School of Music, and Alfred E. Gally, business 
manager of the school, on the stoop of the school building, 44 
West 85th street, New York. 


street, New York City. Mr. Goodman, in spite of the 
heat of the past few weeks, has been very busy with his 
summer class at the school. 

Mr. Gally, in addition to his work at the school, is a 
young tenor who has been doing considerable work the past 
season in and around New York. He was soloist at Morris- 
town during the Easter holidays, and filled several other en- 
gagements. He was the tenor of the Handel Quvartet, 
which was heard on numerous occasions in New York. 





Jacques L. Gottlieb Provides 
Free Open Air Symphony Concerts 

This year, as last, New York City has been unable to 
provide park concerts for that section of Yorkville where 
John Jay Park is situated, Seventy-sixth to Seventy-eighth 
street and the East River. There are no less than seventeen 
nationalities residing in this district, representing a people 
whose musical traditions have been a valuable contribution 
to America. 

Last summer, Jacques L. Gottlieb, musical director of 
the East Side House Settlement, its music school and its 
several orchestras, conducted the only concert that was 
given in John Jay Park. 

Miss M. de G. Trenholm, the Settlement’s head worker, 
and the Hon. Com, Cabot Ward, realized that to deprive 
these people of what to them was a™normal nourishment 
for the soul left an ungratified void. Accordingly, the 
East Side House, its symphony orchestra and its sym- 
pathetic conductor, Jacques L. Gottlieb, contributed an 
orchestral concert of merit. 

On the night of the concert, August 15, 1915, thousands 
of people flocked to the park and the windows of the model 
tenements facing the park were swarmed with neighbor- 
hood people and their friends. Across the river to the 
inmates of Blackwell’s Island, the strains of music floated 
and were like a clear breath of hope and comfort. 

This year Mr. Gottlieb’s plans for music for the people 
included regular Tuesday night open air symphony con- 
certs during June, July and August. On rainy nights the 
auditorium of the East Side House Settlement, Seventy- 
sixth street and East River, New York City, is thrown 
open to the public and the orchestral concert is given in- 
doors. The members of the Neighborhood Symphony Or- 
chestra, who receive no remuneration, are very eager and 
happy to assist. 

At the concert of July 25, which was one of the finest of 
the series, the assisting artist was Edythe van Slyke, lyric 
soprano. Her pure crystal like voice, of unusual flexibility, 
was enjoyed not only by the people gathered on the open 
terrace of the East Side House, but also by the multitude, 
across the street, seated in John Jay Park, and by the 
people assembled along the river front; her voice even 
carried to the residents comfortably seated in the windows 
of John Jay apartments and the Vanderbilt tenements 
Miss van Slyke’s numbers were an aria from “Les Hugue- 
nots” (Meyerbeer). “Suwanee River,” “My Laddie” 
(Thayer) and “The Cuckoo” (Liza Lehmann). 

Among the orchestral numbers were: Medley overture 
“America,” overture “Raymond” (Thomas), operatic selec- 
tion, “Trovatore” (Verdi), Russian Romance (Friml), 
“Hungarian Dance” (Brahms) and “Athalia March” (Men- 
delssohn). 


, 


Mr. Gottlieb is an efficient conductor who knows how to 
get the most out of his orchestra. He conducted with his 
usual warmth and fervor. 


Martinelli’s Autograph in Demand 





Despite the fact that he is spending the summer in 
Buenos Aires, Giovanni Martinelli, the far famed tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, still has letters sent to 
his concert managers, The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
asking for his autograph. One of the most unique is the 
following from a young boy in his teens: 

My Dear Mr. Martinetit—Having so often heard of your won 
derful work at the Metropolitan, and having heard your beautiful 
voice on the Victrola and Edison machines, T am compelled to ask 
you for your autograph. Would you mind autographing the enclosed 
picture for me, as I find it very pretty. or any other you may wish 
I had it framed, but I wish your autograph on it. 
room, and all my friends found it very pretty. 


I had it in my 


I heard that we are to have the pleasure of hearing you in 
concert next season, could you give me the exact date, and under 


whese management (local), so I can have my seat reserved. Mr 
Blank told me about it. 
I am only in my teens and I have a baritone voice. Have you 


ever sang in Massenet’s “Manon”? I would like to hear you in 
opera. Which is your best role, and the one you like to sing in 
best? 

Thanking you in advance for your kindness, and my best regards 
to your family, including, Benedetta, Lina. 

Very sincerely, L 5. § 

The letter is reproduced verbatim, including the punctua- 

tion. 





Speaking of grand opera and music, Aida Siegfried 
lives on Halsted Street——Chicago Tribune. 
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Singers and Teachers Recommend Gilberté Songs 





Hallet Gilberte, whose songs are fast becoming known 
as among the most popular of American productions, re 
cently received letters from Jeanne Jomelli, Eleanor Pat 
terson, Sergei Klibansky and J. Massell, praising his songs 
Ihe four flattering letters are herewith reproduced: 


Portland, Ore 


My Dear Gitneett ~I received your charming new song, “A Val 
‘ und like it immensely It has just the right swing and 
rit that « a of the Gilberté songs have, and I can see very 
hy all of your songs are so successful. L will certainly use 
next ir, together with your other charming song, ““Minuct 
la Wh Your great friend (Signed) Jeanne Jomerti 
12 West soth Street, New York 
My Dean Me, (ttevart—It gives me great pleasure to recommend 
‘ ] I constantly in my studio and my artist 
's have sung them with splendid success. Those I find especially 
appea a are Iw Ros , Minuet la Phylis,” “Evening Song 
h, | But a Da and your recently published song, “A Valen 
neet your (Signed) Seance: KiipansKky 
M ran Gutrente ‘ r beautiful song, “Two Roses,’ makes a 


hit at al y concerts It is very melodious and singable 


th a harp accompaniment, which I use, I find it well adapted to 

{ articular i rument It is most effective and I shall be most 
ise this song on my concert programs, and thank you for 

ging it to my attention 

I sha « delighted always to know of your new compositions as I 
‘ cculizing in songs by our American composers 

Beleve 1 

Most sincerely yours, (Signed) Evtanor Patterson 


Metropolitan Opera House, } 
1425 Broadway, New York. § 


Dean Mae. Cire I take the extreme pleasure in writing to you 


} letter at im expressing my sincere admiration for your artistic 
me Ws artist pupils like them and find a source of inspira 
ti in them for their beauty of melody and where one can demon 
trate ne bel canto art 
Yours very sincerely (Signed) J. Masset 


Margaret Abbott “Appears at Sing Sing 


Margaret Abbott, Wilfried 
sang some time ago at Sing Sing prison, at one ol the 
periodical entertainments given there under the regime of 
the present warden, Thomas Osborne, and following the 
appeared in The Star of Hope, the 


artist- pupil of Klamroth, 


concert this paper 
issued by the prisoners: 

There is something clevating, uplifting, about music, some 
thing that gives wings to aspiration, especially when it is the musi 
of a trained and melodious human voice We found it so when Mar 
garet Abbott sang for us She has a beautiful contralto voice, 
sweet, deep, powerful, and well cultivated, and her singing of “I've 
Been Roaming,” “The Star,” ete., 
the moment toob us away in fancy trom our 


lifted us out of ourselves, and for 


unpleasant 


surroundings 


Illness of Harold von Mickwitz 





Harold yon Mickwitz, the well known pianist and peda- 
govue, now settled in Dallas, Tex., has just recovered 
from a very severe illness which kept him in bed for al- 
most a month, Overwork was partiy the cause of Mr, von 
Mickwitz's prostration, for he accepted a much larger sum- 
mer class than was warranted by his strength and the very 
hot weather. It is a pleasure to be able to say that Mr. 
von Mickwitz is recuperating rapidly and has come East 
in order to help along his rapid recovery. At the present 
moment he is in Chicago, where he will remain until 
August 14, when he is booked to return to Texas in order 
to prepare for his coming very busy season there. 


Music Week at Chautauqua 


Music Week at Chautauqua has provided for that as- 
sembly twelve orchestral programs of exceptional interest, 
to be given by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, 
lows: Lila Robeson, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Adelaide soprano; Horatio Connell, 
sernard cellist; Arthur Hackett, 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist ; 


conductor, and by prominent soloists as fol- 


Fischer, 
baritone ; Altschuler, 
tenor; Vivian Gosnell, baritone ; 
M Gusikoff, violinist. 

Tuesday evening, August 8, Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia 
was scheduled to be sung by the Chautauqua choi-, 
(Henry B. Vincent, 
Alfred 


Company ; 


watha” 
the Community Chorus of Erie, Pa 


director), and the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 


Hallam, conductor. On Saturday evening, August 12, the 
same ensemble will be heard in the Mendelssohn oratorio, 


“Elijah.” 





Guiomar Novaes Is Remaining in the 
United States This Summer 


(suiomar Novaes has not yet sailed for Brazil as she 
had planned and now it is not at all unlikely that the little 
South 
Amicrican sailing schedules have been much upset of late, 


p.anist will remain in this country all summer. 


and after one or two definite preparations to leave on a 
certain date, followed by vexatious postponements, Miss 
Novaes has about made up her mind that a vacation in 
the United States will be quite as restful as one in her 
native land, though she confesses a not unnatural desire 
family, including her eighteen 
the pianist’s knowledge 


members of her 


brothers and sisters! 


to see 
Meanwhile, 
of English is increasing at a surprising rate, so much so 
that she is able to express herself very clearly in English, 
when she could make herself understood only in French 
six months ago. Miss Novaes gives the following’ outline 
of her 

“| began to play the piano when I was four, by listening 
and picking out everything on the piano by ear. When I 
| was placed under a 


career: 


was six my studies really began 
most excellent artist and fine teacher, Professor Chiafa- 
rello, an Italian musician, who had achieved success in 
Brazil. Under his direction | started to give concerts in 
Sao Paulo when | was ten years old, Professor Chiafa- 
rello was my teacher seven years, and then our Govern- 
ment sent me to Paris, where I studied with Phillip for 
Then came my debut, then some con- 


United 


nearly four years 
certs, then a return to South America and the 
States ; 
Under Loudon Charlton’s management, Miss Novaes 
She already has been 
engaged for appearances with the Philharmonic Society, 
under Josef Stransky, and the New York Symphony 
Society, under Walter Damrosch. In addition to her 
recitals, of which there will be several in New York, she 
will play under the auspices of the Friends of Music and 
Manassas Industrial School. 


and here I am.” 


will be in America all next season. 


at a benefit for the 


A Gardner Pupil’s Success 


Enneking has been engaged by Col. Henry 
W. Savage to sing the role of “Therese” in Pom-Pom, 
No. 1 Company. Miss Enneking’s last public appearance 
in Cincinnati was with the Summer Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Chevalier Spierescu, when she scored 
Miss Enneking has beeen an industrious 


Florence ( 


a big success. 
pupil under Miss Gardner's skillful instruction in Cincinnati 
for the last three years. 

The Musica Courter has spoken of her several times as 
one of the promising students in the professional class 
of the Gardner studio. Miss Enneking has notable musical 
intelligence, attractive personal appearance and a beautiful 
voice trained in placement, control and diction. Miss 
Gardner expects great success for this young artist. Her 
work in the studio has been on more serious work than 
the role just accepted, i. e., the principal roles of “Carmen,” 
“Mignon,” “Orpheo” and others have given satisfactory 
proof to Miss Gardner that Miss Enneking could enter 
the grand opera field. 





Zinovieff to Sing Radames Outdoors 


Russian tenor whose 


Leone Zinovieff, appearance as 
Radames in the great outdoor production of “Aida” at 
Philadelphia June was so pronounced a success, has 


been engaged to sing the same role at a similar open air 
production in San Francisco, Cal., on August 30. 


Omaha Singer Here 





Florence Basler-Palmer, the head of the voice depart- 
ment at Bellevue College, Omaha, Neb., is in New York 
for a short vacation combined with a limited period of 
study along special lines. 


Thibaud May Bring French Pianist 


It is possible that Jacques Thibaud will bring an asso- 
ciate artist with him when he comes to America in Oc- 
The French violinist writes enthusiastically of the 
likelihood of his inducing Robert Lortat, whom he de- 
“a pianist of extraordinary attainments,” to 
and in that event there 
will be a number of joint appearances in addition to re- 
citals by the pianist and violinist individually, 

“Lortat is one of the greatest piano talents I know,” 
“he has won the Diemer prize, which in 


tober. 


scribes a3 
accompany him on the journey, 


declares Thibaud, 
France is equivalent to the Rubinstein prize in Russia. He 
has met with overwhelming and deserved success in Paris, 
London and Berlin.” 

Loudon Charl- 
The French violinist’s popularity was marked 


Thibaud’s bookings are increasing daily, 
ton reports. 
when he was last in America, and the fact that for two 
seasons he was prevented by the war from revisiting this 
country has whetted expectations to a pronounced degree. 


Dallas Enjoys Three Day Festival 
Given by Negro Singers 


Negro singers delighted big Dallas audiences in a series 
of three concerts given during the latter part of July in 
Fair Park Coliseum of the above mentioned Texas city. 
Audiences varying from 2,000 to 3,000 people, listened to 
reminiscent of antebellum days, 
to classical songs and choruses, sung by well trained 
voices of good quality, and to an ensemble of voices pay- 
There were 350 voices 


pure negro folksongs, 


ing fine consideration to harmony. 
in the chorus. While the singers gave good accounts of 
themselves in the classical selections, they were said to be 
at their best in folksongs and plantation melodies. Old 
time negro melodies figured conspicuously on the pro- 
grams, and these were throughout of pleasing variety. 
This was the first of the Southern Negro Folksong Fes- 
tivals, which it was announced are to become an annual 
event in Dallas. This festival was given for the Texas 
Normal Industrial Institute for Negro Youth, and is re- 
ported to have netted a goodly sum for that institution. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED.—Representatives of The Gar- 
den School in several States. Address 
Lois May Alden, Music Studio, 135 West 
6oth St., New York City. 

IS AN OPPORTUNITY for a 

to join a concert company 

A very advan- 

tageous arrangeinent can be made. Ad- 

dress “L. O.,” care Musica Courier, 437 

Fifth Ave., New York. 


THERE 
woman cellist 
for the season 1916-17. 





WANTED—Church Singers and Organ- 
ists desiring metropolitan appointments ; 
also Teachers of the Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Violin and other instruments desiring 
school positions. For particulars address 
Sec. Townsend H. Fellows, Choir Ex- 
change and Musical Bureau, 815 Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. Phone, 764 Circle. 

MU SIC STUDIOS FOR RENT (New 
York City)—A number of attractive, 
furnished studios are available after Sep- 
tember Ist in a good neighborhood, cen- 
trally located near the 79th Street Sub- 
way station and the 81st Street 6th & oth 
Avenue Elevated stations. The rooms 
are large, light, airy and attractive.’ Will 
rent by the month, week or day, at 
reasonable rates. Address: “R. V. H.,” 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 
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WILSON 
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1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 














ZONA MAIE 


GRISWOLD 


Dramatic Soprano 


Concerts, Recitals, Festivals Address? 


a Wallace Bldg., 


ZOE FULTON 


RIMA DONNA ContRarte 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 


, Pittsburgh, Pa. SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





“Her voice is of brilliant 





. : ‘ : Com poser Pianist 
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limit f reserve force.” = Concerts and Recitals 
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BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


FACTORY, 33 33 HOLLAND, MICH. 








Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty- four years 





Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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E 
Vv 
r Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
o 


Peoria Musical College xs" 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Fletcher Music Method Artists and experienced teachers. Own building. 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Ill. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COM POSER—VIOLINIST 


Care of Peab Baltimore. 


‘di BUTERA 


xdy Conservatory, 








Aa Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
E CONCERT VIOLINIST Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
R Two Tria, Lessons FREE Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

y Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Phone, Circle 1350 Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

oO Studios 4 645 Madison Ave., 2 Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
“Phone, Plaza 7480 ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
- Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 


Nikisch, 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 


AND CELLOS 
Artists know the 
rarity of violins 


ranberty Piano Schoo 
SUMMER NORMAL 


Art oi reathitg | E2tnecic Hall: New York 
Ganapol School 


50 superior teachers 











OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught ~rnae y ne Se 
it, Mich. ‘ , : : iQ 

Detroit, Mic Boris L. Ganapol, Director est G to A in altis- 
64-66 East Yan simo. You know 


CENTRAL MUSIC HAL Buren St , Chicago 


Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harriet MARTIN SNOW, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY mesic 


353 woesmeree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
URT MUELLER, Director 
“THE SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS” 


All departments of music, elocution, pub- 


how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizazicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 








Touch” — which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists who use REIN- 
DAHL VIOLINS. 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio 
lins. If desired, gradua! 
charge accounts opened 
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lic school music, ete. Large chorus, com- 

plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and MENONA DRIVE, R.F. D., No. 3 
teachers. Students registered from all MADISON, WISCONSIN 

parts of United States and from foreign ® 


countries, 


Chicago Institute of Music 


WALTER SPRY, President Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 








and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 
For Catalog address MRS. L. A. KIDD KEY 
Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 


Ideal Residence 


Positions secured 


Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 


School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


request. 























Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, AuGust FRARMCKE 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
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and information 
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Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Publi 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches 


31st Season, October 2nd, 1916 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 


Summer Session Begins June 13, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 





Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 
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The Greatest Liszt Interpreter 
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And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 









Riker Avenue 







HAMBURG 














HHlason& Homlion 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_©@ Q_ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 

















Established 1864 





ICH-&-BACH 


ee Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 














in musical circles everywhere. 





JEWETT PIANO CO., 


: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 











The 


Name > ohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ssible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 





There are more Sohmers in use in thes Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 








SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 























ae 





is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 











MUSICAL COURIER PRINT, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


















































